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I. 


—eog| NEW literature is coming into being, a literature born 
of the war, though there may be no mention of war 
in it. But the great upheaval of our natures which 
the last eighteen months has wrought, has made 
havoc of their inessential parts, and with them the 
mannerisms, the insincerities, the trivial little poses of art too have 
shredded away. Just as in daily life we are come up against primi- 
tive fundamental needs, so that the world in general contains for 
us very much what it contained for the Crusaders of old (at once 
‘immeasurably less and immeasurably more than we have looked for 
of late years), so too in art—the individual man’s efforts to create— 
we find a new simplicity and strength because simplicity and 
strength are in the air to-day. And simplicity and strength may be 
reckoned amongst the most effectual enemies of unfaith and ma- 
terialism. 

Men’s thoughts have lifted to eternal truths all through the 
ages in the lean years of suffering and loss. With impermanent 
and transitory things dissolving before their eyes, they have hurled 
headlong through mists of doubt in the attempt to find firm foot- 
holds and clear views. If not here, elsewhere there must be some- 
thing to satisfy the heart’s craving. “In a desert land where 
there is no way and no water ” we thirst for healing springs. Break 
through the conventional crust under which we conceal our better 
instincts, and which of us is really materialistic? The absurd ac- 
cessories of artificial civilization which we heap about us; the 
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symbols of wealth which we value not for their beauty but for what 
they represent-—these are not the things we take to our hearts, in 
view, say, of Flying Death approaching us out of the drifting clouds. 
To-day, with the winds of eternity blowing fast in upon our 
naked little souls, with our neighbors’ souls, too, singularly bare 
to us in the new vision; conscious that with the passing of vast 
legions of heroic dead, there are passing too—but these into a lasting 
death—the wraiths of much we once thought precious, we find 
ourselves thrown back upon oursélves and out into the infinite. 
Heart-searching springs from this, and widening of channels of 
the soul formerly blocked. With the conditiors of life so altered 
that now the writer of to-day scarcely knows if he regards it as a 
whole from the natural or the supernatural standpoint, he finds 
himself more in accord with the more mystical view which the 
Catholic novelist, by very nature of his training, has always held. 


II. 


That Catholic view—unworldly, we might say, in the wider 
significance of a term limited through misuse—crops out unmistak- 
ably in Catholic work, in the eyes of another Catholic at least. 
Here we are up against a paradox. For there is at once a subtlety 
and a directness in Catholic writing, which another of the same 
mind, if he has any pretensions to intelligence, cannot escape. The: 
book in question may not allude even obscurely to any controversial 
matter, but the observant Catholic, like the Giant in Jack and the 
Beanstalk, will none the less “ smell blood.” For aimost any psy- 
chological fiction grapples with the problem of what—for want of 
a better name—the world calls right and wrong. Upon points like 
these the Catholic view is practical and emphatic. In the Catholic 
novel, you find sin considered in its relation to a real God and not 
only an abstract Good, which is another matter. Even venial sins 
—left persistently unchecked—count under these conditions. In 
the non-Catholic novel, unless it is a character study of some par- 
ticular sect or denomination, like Eden Philpott’s Old Delabole, or 
Miss E. S. Stephens’ Sarah Eden, you will find “ God” does not 
come into the question except as an Abstract Being. In the non- 
Catholic novel the issues described are immediately emotional is- 
sues; or possibly the effect which given circumstances produce on 
persons indirectly concerned. The deepest significance of any sin 
is usually left unregarded. 
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That habit of mind which is part of the childhood’s heritage 
of a born Catholic, and which penetrates him quickly or slowly as 
the case may be if he is a convert, helps him to grasp this deeper 
significance. Churches open from dawn till dusk, where the 
passer-by may drop in as naturally as he would to the house of his 
intimate friend; the practise of visiting the Blessed Sacrament; 
Exposition: the doctrine of Transubstantiation above all—these 
tend to bring to the mind of the Catholic a sense of the reality of 
Jesus Christ with. His two Natures, Divine and Human, almost 
impossible to be realized by those of another faith. Consequently, 
if a writer, his psychology takes in the spiritual and mystical side 
as well as the material side of a problem or it would not be Catholic 
psychology at all. For he cannot describe anything which brings 
him up against the Catholic ideal without being instantly aware of 
it as an eternal factor, however far short its followers may fall 
from it. 

It follows logically that given certain situations, the reader too 
must come upon it, willy-nilly. It is quite different to the non- 
Catholic ideal, as you will see directly you seriously compare similar 
situations as treated respectively by the Catholic and non-Catholic 
writer. Take the subject of love between a girl and a married man 
for instance. It is the motif of H. G. Wells’ Ann Veronica. , Now 
Mr. Wells is an acknowledged master of his art. He probes the 
human heart as deeply as he can. His characters do not stand still, 
they live and grow. Ann Veronica, in her own way, is as true to 
type as Kipps. She is essentially modern. She is “ out for the best 
in life” (her life); she feels that its human fulfillment is of su- 
preme importance. She “wants things” desperately; she is dis- 
satisfied and restless, adventurous and gallant. When love comes 
upon her, it is real love, not its travesty; she is willing to brave 
any danger for it. It does not wholly blind her. She endured 
conflict of asort. She sees the barriers between her and her natural 
completion; she feels real pain at the thought of hurting her 
father and aunt by allying her lot with Capes; she conceives that 
their “ conventionality ” will be outraged...... No more. Spirit- 
ually, she is like a bedridden child who, having all her life been 
accustomed to live in a basement, cannot—by force of circum- 
stances—see any other view than whitewashed walls and cellars. 
When at last Capes and she can “ dare to have children” and her 
relations come to visit her at her home and take pleasant interest 
in her salted almonds and iced marrons, she feels “the fight is 
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fought and won.” Her only regret then is that “these common 
and secondary things ” which now are theirs may make them forget 
“the time when they cared for nothing but the joy of one another.” 
Capes epitomizes the gospel of this (withal) lovable little pagan 
in a phrase: “ Find the thing you want to do most intensely, make 
sure that’s it, and do it with all your might.” (Yesterday, that was 
the rule of many who mistook this world’s paper walls for prison 
bars. ) 

The Catholic novelist facing the same situation would have 
dealt with it differently. He might even conceivably have made 
Capes and Ann Veronica run to the same lengths. But he would 
not have glossed over the actual sin. And the mental conflict, 
relatively, would have been on a terrific scale. For civil war is 
the worst war of all. In the fight between human passion and 
the world’s justification or condemnation, you have mental torment 
reaching a high pitch of intensity, but not the highest. But when 
you come face to face with the mystical and the natural parts of a 
man or woman at opposition in a life and death struggle, when 
every physical fibre is trying to grip and retain what the spiritual 
fibres will not loose, you have the whole tissue of being lacerated 
in agony to which no purely physical torment is comparable. 

In Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s One Poor Scruple something like the 
same crisis arises. Lord Bellasis is an innocent divorcé and he 
loves Madge; Madge loves him. The divorcé—however innocent 
—is separated as finally from the Catholic woman who is free to 
marry as if he were still living with his wife. Mrs. Ward shows 
how every worldly consideration is in favor of the marriage. The 
law of the land would recognize it; between the lovers there is 
“only ” the fact that no practising Catholic could enter into such 
a contract; that the “marriage” could not be solemnized in a 
Catholic church nor recognized by Catholics. Bellasis has been 
badly treated: in a way, happiness seems due to him. Madge yields 
and promises to marry him. Then comes the real pull between the 
natural and the supernatural view; try as she will she cannot lose 
her faith. You have this passionate cry over and over again in 
Catholic novels, a cry which must seem almost blasphemous to those 
accustomed to more plastic views. “I haven’t lost the faith—I 
wish I could!” The fight is lifted upon higher realms. 

The psychology of the Catholic novelist—however ill he may 
present it—impinges on a wider track than that which his friend, 
the non-Catholic novelist, treads. 
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ITI. 


Take, for instance, that subject of religious vocation, with all its 
potentialities, which must be understood to be in the least adequately 
presented. As a proof of what can be done with it, you have only 
to take up Valentina Hawtrey’s In a Desert Land, one of the 
strongest novels of the year. It traces the fortunes of a family of 
Hydes of Cobham from the reign of Edward II. to the present day. 
Vocation as a burning force tugging at the heart-strings, appears 
again and again in the annals of the race, only to be resisted and 
defied first by one member then another. Here you have a study 
new to the reading public, treated with deadly sincerity and a happy 
insight which relieves what would otherwise be almost too strenuous 
a theme, by a dozen caustic and characteristic touches. Miss Haw- 
trey’s art is never obvious; you light almost by chance upon the 
real significance of the book, and after that you realize that it 
stands (a shadow of gloom? a ray of light?—accordingly as you 
look at it), in the background of the central pictures. It is there, 
to change the analogy, as the leading motif is in Tristan and Isolde 
—the same yet not the same in both the Love and the Death scenes. 
The acute ear hears it, the door of the heart in almost each case 
opens to it, but does not always remain open. In the fourteenth 
century Tom Hyde flings it back; a hundred and sixty years later, 
Jane Hyde resists it too; it re-appears in the story of Tony in 1718 
and is again rejected, and ultimately, in the last generation, you 
find Eleanor Hyde of to-day answering it. Modern Eleanor says 
of herself, on the eve of entering an enclosed order of nuns, “ The 
story of me ends almost at the beginning!” But her father an- 
swers, “ On the contrary, your story will begin when you go.” 

They are a strange race these Hydes of Cobham, over whom 
some would say doom hovered, and some love. They are cursed 
by a taint of genius which made them know themselves too well. 
They have flashes of revelation and flashes of despair; they doubt 
themselves, and craving to be rid of self they still—the finest of 
them—just fall short of sacrificing self. Throughout the book the 
sharp tang of self-mockery in each successive instance cuts the 
soul clean adrift from that to which a mystical bond linked it; 
tragedy which in the case of Tom, the would-be friar turned jester 
in a fool’s cap and bells, recalls in its bitterness another faithful 
portrait, The Gadfly in Mrs. Voynich’s poignant study. But 
whereas in The Gadfly there was presented the tragedy of youth’s 
disillusion because of another’s sin, there is in Miss Hawtrey’s 
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book an even subtler piece of artistry—the tragedy of a heart 
“knowing its own bitterness ” turning upon itself its own sharpest 
sword because it realized where its failure led. 

“There is absolutely nothing in heaven or earth that one 
cannot laugh at in some way or another, but to laugh at the wrong 
thing is a sin of commission and not to laugh at all is a sin of 
omission,” said the first Eleanor Hyde, mother of Tom. But “I 
became a jester for fear of being laughed at,” says Tom, the piteous 
fool with his broken heart, brought by chance to his own door 
and forced by his master to make quips and cranks before those 
who till now had hoped against hope for his return, “in honor,” 
and who will not now recognize him. Jane too stands smiling with 
“ the blast of laughter ” shattering “ the ideal which for one moment 
had been within her reach, of which for one moment she had 
believed herself capable.” She, too, had resisted vocation, and 
to her too there came at the last the great simplicity of revelation. 
With her little feet sinking in the slushy wet of the marshes which 
drew her to her death, she knew that it “ was not so much what 
she had done that was wrong, but what she was.” Tony Hyde 
on the scaffold of Tyburn felt that too. “ All his life ambition 
had stirred in him like an unborn child.” He had lived his emo- 
tional life spectacularly; the really great moment which he had 
always coveted surely was here and now. And yet, when it came 
to the point, words were lacking. The surging crowd, caught up 
into that tremendous silence, and steadfastly regarding him—of 
what real account was it? What mattered in that final moment 
except just how his soul stood to God? The trappings were 
stripped; here was supreme simplicity. “As he looked round at 
the faces turned towards him he knew that he was going to say 
nothing.” “He had come there not to speak but to die, and the 
difference was the difference between the written poem and the poem 
uttered in terms of life itself.” 

“ Religion is as tragic as first love and drags us out into the 
void away from our dear homes,” says Hilaire Belloc. That same 
sense of solution felt by Tony, the composure into which the heart’s 
most poignant human passion ultimately resolves, shines too—but 
here transcendent—in the story of Mudo, the Boy Emperor, in 
John Ayscough’s tender story of Dromina. (But when is John 
Ayscough not tender?) On the verge of ultimate tragedy leading 
to martyrdom, Mudo, with a choice before him and power in his 
grasp, sees why “ ambition, by the perfect, should be counted a sin. 
No one, he surmised, had ever reached a goal of merely personal 
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ambition without loss to himself: no one, he had come to believe, 
can ever grasp a coveted distinction or ‘greatness’ without be- 
coming smaller, meaner, less noble...... One could not sell the 
least part of oneself and not know that one was poorer...... Honor 
could only be attained by one who was indifferent to it...... 

Monsignor Benson’s Conventionalists and A Winnowing both 
have, as their central theme, the subject of vocation. And here, 
again, you come upon rebellion. When the call broke upon Algy 
in its overwhelming flood, so much stronger than he was that he 
felt his impotent strength give out before it, “ he sat up, rebellious 
and despairing, telling himself that God had no mercy, that such a 
sacrifice was intolerable, complaining furiously that he who was 
so ready to give so much ought not to be asked to give all, demand- 
ing a little breathing-space. The conflict was upon him on a higher 
circle now of that mountain of God on which all men stand accord- 
ing to their stature...... His eyes were bright with pain and fear 
Ah, why could God not leave him alone? ” 

In the much disputed Winnowing, it is presented dramatically 
enough. A young husband is pronounced dead by two doctors; 
he lies with his crucifix in his hand; his widow is left alone with 
him. He and she are practising Catholics “of a respectably dead 
type.” In other words, they always fulfill the strict letter of their 
religious obligations and no more. And face to face with her dead, 
Mary knows that Jack’s “ chance ” to help himself is over. 


But that wasn’t the only thing: I wanted him alive again 
>t nis I said to God, absolutely knowing and meaning what 
I said, that if Jack could only be alive again I’d offer myself 
entirely to Him forever, that I wouldn’t shrink from anything 
rake I knew nothing about the Religious Life, about the 
rules for husband and wife and so on. But...... I included it 
in my mind though I loathed the thought of it*...... I ex- 
pressed it inside as deliberately as I possibly could. 


The crucifix falls from Jack’s fingers; he opens his eyes, and 
sits up. During that time of—shall we say suspended animation ?— 
he too had had experiences. There came to him, amongst other 
items of knowledge on this new plane, that “ religion was true, not 
just in a pious sort of way, but solid, solid asarock...... as real as 
tables and chairs, only very much more so.’ He himself proposes 
that he and his wife should enter the Religious Life; the fulfillment 
of Mary’s own vow, though that he does not then know. And she 


1The italics are mine. 
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refuses; refuses absolutely, once and for all. He accepts her de- 
cision quietly enough; but he busies himself in such ways as are 
open to him; he builds a convent on the estate as refuge for a com- 
munity of enclosed nuns, and so forth. Mary goes through a 
period of torment. And when finally she comes to him, and con- 
fesses her broken vow, and tells him how from the first she had 
known that what he wanted was right for both of them, and now 
is ready to do as he asked, she finds that in that period -he has 
gone back interiorly to the very point from which her own prayer 
wrested him; that he means to “ take up ” all his old way of living, 
to live again, let us say, a precisely similar kind of life to that in 
which Mary once saw him visibly die. There is nothing for 
her to do but acquiesce: it was she who threw him back upon it. 
He leaves her after a time to go to South Africa; there he dies, 
and is buried. His widow enters an enclosed order of nuns, and 
the book ends with a deliberately and almost brutally crude account 
of the ceremony of reception which to Mary’s friends seems grim 
and even terrible. 

So much for the bald story, which the writer himself thought 
did not wholly make its point. But surely to anyone able to 
“sense” the Catholic view it is clear enough. The Catholic recog- 
nizes the value of vicarious sacrifice. ‘“ Absence,” John Ayscough 
says in Marotz, “is a bridge along which love passes to and fro.” 
The most intolerable sting of death, to the average man or woman, 
is the thought that now he or she can do nothing further for the 
beloved. But the Catholic knows that he can make each trivial 
action of his day, even each slight or severe pang of suffering, every 
lived or spoken prayer a separate link of the immortal chain which 
binds him to his dead. Again to quote John Ayscough: “ The 
unseen presses even closer than the seen ‘upon him,’ so that the 
‘real’ is less real than the unreal, and mystery is never doubt nor the 
unknown necessarily the impossible.” This is the explanation of a 
hundred sacrifices which in the world’s eyes are obscure; things 
which in reality are not sacrifices at all, but just the reaching out of 
love’s hand over an abyss, or the laying down of a small gift before 
the Feet of Him Who gave us all. 

A foreign contemporary writer said that all psychological 
fiction resolved itself into studies of the great factors, love and 
pain. The Catholic’s view of love and pain is paradoxical enough; 
there are times when he is not sure which is which. 


Pain is one of those vast fundamental facts that must be 
scrutinized by the whole of man—his heart and his will and 
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his experience—as well as by his head or not at all...... Pain 
is not an unhappy accident of life, not a piece of heartless 
carelessness, not a laboring struggle upwards on the part of 
an embryo God; but a part of life so august and far-reaching 
that since the Creator Himself can submit to it, it must fall 
under that Divine standard of Justice into which our own 
ideas of justice must some day be expanded. This makes the 
sieps of the working out of the problem even perhaps more 
bewildering than before; yet for Christians it demonstrates the 
total sum worked out and “ placarded”...... before our eyes. 


A view like this surely makes for sanity. It is finer, for 
instance, than the “bloodied yet unbowed” picture of Henley’s 
“master of his fate.” You cannot have unmitigated gloom in a 
book, however sad, with this behind it. Miss May Sinclair, 
amongst contemporary writers, has a peculiarly delicate sense of 
tragedy and fineness; the keynote of her work is high sacrifice. 
But the note of the sacrifice is often lost in a vague melody in such 
work as she has so far published: you long for the simplicity, the 
satisfaction of a resolved chord. (I do not think this criticism 
will apply to her future work.) Winnie, in The Combined Maze; 
Gwenda in The Three Sisters—there are two noble characters if 
ever characters were noble, and yet the reader puts both books 
down with a sense of emptiness and desolation. You feel that the 
writer herself is reaching out for something which she has not 
got. And Miss Sinclair’s work is far above an ordinary level. 
She ignores the terrible convention of most publishers who demand 
with theatrical managers that the story must end “ happily;” she is 
true to life which does not always give earthly laurels to its real 
heroes. 

No novel defied the aforesaid convention more absolutely than 
Monsignor Benson’s None Other Gods. Guiseley, the central point 
of interest, died in his attempt to save a squalid little soul which 
even the reader at times scarcely feels was worth saving. From 
time to time during the process there fell upon him successive 
blows: poverty, shame, injustice, disillusion, the desertion of Jenny 
(the girl he loved), physical pain, imprisonment, a cruel death 
ending, it seemed, “a climax of uselessness exactly where ordinary 
usefulnéss was about to begin.” Yet those who saw the battered 
man die, and knew him to be less surrounded by peace, than become 
part of peace, divined a mystical completion in that broken dis- 
jointed life which at first sight looked so awry. “ Was it not 
possible after all that another golden and perfect deed had been 
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done?” That Frank Guiseley, human failure, had attained in his 
short life the supreme goal to which all human life converges, but 
which so many of us fail to reach? We who have stood by our 
broken dead in the present war and seen splendid promise appar- 
ently thrown away, have learned from these unforgettable hours 
something both of human doubt and its immortal answer. 

Frank Guiseley summed up the question of love and pain very 
simply, in a few words, in a diary he was asked to keep. 


When the series of things began that simply smashed me up 


sinha I was getting to feel smaller and smaller......But there 
was a little hard lump in the middle that would not break...... 
There were two things I held on to all this time—my religion 
and Jenny. I gave them turns so to speak...... Then came 
her letter...... Simply everything was altered. It was as if 
there wasn’t any sun or moon or sky. Religion seemed no 
good at all...... It’s either the background and foreground all 


in one or its a kind of game. It’s either true or a pretense. 
Well, all this in a way taught me it was true. Things wouldn’t 
have held together at all unless it was. It seemed to me for 
awhile that it was horrible that it was true...... and then 
ewe’ it was like this: I saw suddenly that what had been 
wrong in me was that I had made myself the centre of things 
and God a kind of circumference. When He did or allowed 
things, I said “Why does He?” from my point of view. I 
set up my ideas of justice and love and so forth and then 
compared His with mine, not mine with His. And I suddenly 
eee that this was simply stupid...... When one once 
really sees that, there’s no longer any puzzle about anything. 
One can simply never say “ Why?” again. 


IV. 


Catholic writers, it will be seen, treat souls very much as 
surgeons treat bodies; practically and without sentimentality. 
“ That flesh is mortifying: cut it out,” is the point of view. All 
the clean dressings in the world will not change the fact that the 
flesh below is black and spreading danger. Whip off the dressings 
then, and slash straight at the corrupt part, no matter how deep 
you must put in the knife. 

Looking at things as they are, and not necessarily as you would 
wish to have them, makes both for true perspective and a wide 
range of view. In Browning’s Ring and the Book you have a 
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story told from Guido’s standpoint, Pompilia’s, Caponsacchi’s, 
Half Rome, the Other Half Rome, etc., and the Pope’s. In 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s remarkable study of Horace Blake you feel 
in turn with Kate, with Trix, with Stephen and again with a trans- 
formed Kate, when you are summing up what the real Horace Blake 
was. You have here a man of genius, once a Catholic—(a far 
finer study of a man who has fallen away from the faith than her 
Comte d’Etranges in Out of Due Time) who has for years blas- 
phemed and insulted what he once adored (the more aptly, the 
more vehemently, because he once adored it), brought to a death- 
bed repentance almost impossible to believe sincere. Short of a 
miracle, how could that crust of hardness break? And the world 
does not believe in miracles. For such a man, at the eleventh 
hour, to “ fling himself on God ” could only have been the result of 
a spiritual cataclysm. You tread each step of the way to gradual 
comprehension that such things may be with Kate, the strong and 
tragic agnostic wife, who through love and humility does actually 
grasp the truth when certain professing Christians miss it. Catho- 
lics presumably recognize changes of heart, Kate knows; upheavals 
of nature wrought supernaturally through “conversion,” but how 
is it that Stephen, not a Catholic, but a “ good ” man, surely if ever 
there was one, and most certainly a “ professing Christian,” doesn’t? 


I was taught [says Kate] that there was no such thing as 
sin, but that there were noble characters and base characters. 
I never dreamt of the base elements being transmuted into the 
noblest. But why did you not understand? Why, when you 
read the horrible things I sent you as material for his Life, did 
not you, who had seen him near the end, say to me, “ Both are 
true, the vileness and the nobility that came out of that awful 
cleansing?” I...... recognize as absolute truth from the 
evidence before me that there was...... a mysterious strength- 
ening of the will—much peace, if at times a dark peace. But 
phe ae as you are a Christian, why did you not understand? 


He began to realize now that he had never had a large enough 
scale for his work. Finally he said in despair: “ It can only be 
understood...... however dimly, by opening windows into the 
Infinite.” 

Over and over again in Catholic fiction you have these views 
of phases and vital changes which cannot “be understood except 
by opening windows into the Infinite,” as Stephen said. The spirit 
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lies, as it were, bruised between the stony reality of earth and the 
resistless force of the spirit. It shows clearly so in The Waters 
of Twilight by that brilliant writer, Father Martindale, and in all 
John Ayscough’s novels, with their sympathy and charm. The 
Waters of Twilight cannot really be understood unless you 
grasp its mystical significance. It works out phase by phase the 
answer to the question each one of us, in his hour, asks himself: 
“What am I? What am I put here for?” The Catholic says, 
“ There are two selves in you; two great potentialities. Man can 
dwindle down into the beast or be drawn up and out into—God.” 
Then comes the mystery. All Existence can be linked into one: a 
supreme Unification between highest and lowest, God and creature, 
but only through stages, not immediately. Here on earth it can 
only be darkly initiated—although it is initiated vitally and substan- 
tially; later on there will be explicit consciousness. The Waters 
of Twilight tells of spiritual growth. The “I” who relates such 
story as it contains, is the soul which, owing to super-sensitiveness, 
is acutely conscious of itself and its human side, but still has 
“vision.” Angela, the sister, has very human limitations, and 
is inclined rather continually to rehearse her plan of what life ought 
to be rather than to take part in it as it is. Landisfarne, “ Dolly,” 
is the soul in which long-established grace has triumphed so serenely 
that he is not conscious of it normally any more than the healthy 
body really is conscious of itself. When he lay dead 


i ee was the centre and focus of the place...... Dolly, 
pervasive yet enthroned: the real Dolly, himself at last, 
expanded and splendid and gloriously set free; understanding 
the world at last and understanding me; not asking for words 
any more; not having to rely...... on mysterious instincts and 
sympathies; but united with the centre and source of reality 
and thus of spirit and of knowledge, and involving me in his 
immense new sweep of power and presence...... 


Odo and Angela both have to be “broken” before they can 
be re-created or spiritualized; Charles has to go through a lengthier 
process, the slow dissolving of “self,” before room can be made 
“ for the living Christ to force His brilliant way in.” For 


the act of faith to which you assent isn’t only a delib- 
erate assent of your mere intellect to a proposition on all fours 
with everyday propositions. Grace must come in to help you 
to want to assent, and to assent to a proposition made to you 
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not on human evidence merely. Unless grace comes in, belief’s 
impossible: even with it, it may be terribly difficult. Lots of 
people don’t realize that for certain temperaments or casts of 
mind, it may be life-long torture to believe. The soul may 
conquer, but to the end the wounds may hurt and even bleed. 


The work of all these novelists (with the exception of Miss 
Hawtrey) whom I have cited is known distinctively as Catholic 
work, just as Hilaire Belloc’s work is, and Katharine Tynan’s, and 
Alice Dease’s to take three different classes of writers. But the tex- 
ture of the Catholic mind shows very clearly in the supremely un- 
controversial work of Philip Gibbs, to give another example out of 
a hundred instances which leap to the mind. In his Master of Life, 
to quote one instance only, you have Pearl Lavington, a woman 
“pure with Celtic purity” (the strictest of all purity), dragged 
through the divorce court by a dissolute husband in a trumped-up 
case, which goes against her. Very simply she refuses to marry the 
man—equally guiltless—with whom her name has been disgracefully 
coupled. “I am still a married woman.” More than this, though 
she loves him—it went against her that she admitted as much to a 
court which could only read guilt into that word—she sends him 
away to marry somebody else. “ Because I must stay lonely I do 
not ask you to bankrupt your hopes of all that Nature means to 
men.” A piece of folly, this from the world’s standpoint, only to be 
accounted for in followers of the initial “‘ foolishness of the Cross!” 

It has been said of foreign schools of literature, that “ hide- 
bound conventions ” do not bind their exponents; that the French, 
the Italian, the Spanish writer sifts motive more than we do as a 
rule, and in any case is out rather to show life as it is than to give 
the public what it wants. The description applies, aptly enough, 
to the work of Catholic authors, also, of British nationality. The 
Catholic view is neither nebulous nor evasive, and it cannot be 
satisfied. It has something in common with patriotism. Challenge 
it in the open and you come upon it—full. Strong and insistent, you 
' meet it in contemporary literature. But for that matter, where is it 
not in its eternal youth and its deep age? unalterable, inviolate, 
springing from the soil a man treads, one with the breath of the 
countryside; at once cold and austere and warm and infinitely hu- 
man; the eternal paradox still glowing with that same white light 
with which it shone in the first centuries and will shine forever. 
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SALONIKI: WHERE ST. PAUL PREACHED. 
BY ELBRIDGE COLBY. 


AN the city of Saloniki, they will pretend to show you 
where St. Paul preached. For we all know that this 
town, so old that no one can really tell its age, this 
town called by the French Salonique, by the Greeks 
ObecoadkoyvtKk 4 and by us Saloniki—that this was 
the first important stopping place for St. Paul the Apostle when he 
crossed to the head of the Aégean Sea and began to spread the true 
faith in ancient Greece. And afterwards he was able to say in his 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians ii. 1: ‘“ For yourselves know, 
brethren, our entrance in unto you, that it was not in vain.” 

At the northern end of the A®gean Sea, situated at the head of 
a huge bay, sprawling along the waterfront, lies the city of St. Paul. 
The European section of the town reaches by the edge of the sea in 
a southeasterly direction from the place where the notorious White 
Tower stands. The older part of the city extends along the curving 
shore in the opposite direction towards the tanks of the Standard 
Oil Company. The European section is but a narrow strip of 
houses; the older part mounts the high hill which rises inland, 
mounts and mounts as the houses grow smaller, the streets narrower 
and steeper, the alleys more tortuous and more dirty, until we reach 
the wall of the ancient citadel. This was the original site, and the 
town, as a matter of fact, instead of mounting has descended slowly 
until it touched the blue of the beautiful 7Egean. Standing on this 
high ground, we see nearby an antique church, and observe far in 
the distance across the broad harbor the mountains of Greece. 
Here, face to face with Olympus on the far horizon, fearless of the 
old gods who had ruled so long, the loquacious guide said the most 
important words of the afternoon: “ Here St. Paul preached.” 
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Paul and Silas, having passed by Amphipolis and Apollonia, 
came to Thessalonica, where there was a synagogue of Jews. 

And Paul according to his custom went in unto them; and 
for three sabbath-days he reasoned with them out of the 
scriptures : 

Declaring and insinuating that the Christ was to suffer, and 
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to rise again from the dead; and that this is Jesus Christ, 
Whom I preach to you. 

And some of them believed, and were associated to Paul 
and Silas, and of those that served God and of the Gentiles 
a great multitude, and of noble women not a few. 

But the Jews moved with envy, and taking unto them some 
wicked men of the vulgar sort, and making a tumult, set the 
city in an uproar: and besetting Jason’s house, sought to bring 
them out unto the people. 

And not finding them, they drew Jason and certain brethren 
to the rulers of the city, crying: They that set the city in an 
uproar are come hither also. 

Whom Jason hath received, and these all do contrary to the 
decrees of Cesar, saying that there is another king, Jesus. 

And they stirred up the people, and the rulers of the city 
hearing these things. 


And having taken satisfaction of Jason, and of the rest, they 
let them go.” 


I have stood on the Areopagus and seen the afternoon sun 
light the glorious relics of the Athenian Acropolis, the hill on which 
so many broken marble pediments and fallen columns mark the 
place where pagan antiquity raised its numerous monuments and 
saw them shattered. I have seen where, at the foot of the Sacred 
Way, St. Paul took his stand and told the crowds who were 
accustomed to ascend: “ Men of Athens, I perceive that in all 
things you are too superstitious!” There where the ruins of 
Hellenic worship overlook the simple spot which St. Paul trod, 
I thought of the intellectual curiosity which leads thousands up 
the high hill, and of the depth of religious feeling which has stirred 
in the hearts of similar thousands when they have recognized the 
little mound on which the Apostle proclaimed the personality of 
the Unknown God. One is a matter of the head, culture; the 
other of the heart, religion. But never, not even by the side of the 
Acropolis, have I been so much impressed with the fact of Chris- 
tianity transforming the world as when on that sunny day I looked 
over the blue A“gean to Olympus, the mountain home of the gods 
of Greece, looked down upon the Moslem minarets and Eastern 
churches of the cosmopolitan city of Saloniki, and heard those 
words: “ Here St. Paul preached.” 

Saloniki has had a strange history. Under its first name, 
Therma, it was unimportant. Cassander made it a large and 

4Acts xvii. 1-9. 
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flourishing city, and renamed it Thessalonica in honor of his wife, 
the daughter of Philip and sister of Alexander the Great. In 1423 
the town, always a commercial prize, was sold to the Venetians; but 
it fell into the hands of the Turks under Murad II. in 1430. It was 
only in 1912, when the conquering Greeks entered, that many of the 
finest mosques were reconverted into Christian churches. The cen- 
tral portion of the Turkish stronghold still remains by the water 
front, and still bears the name of The White Tower. The lower 
ramparts have been destroyed and a park surrounds the single round 
tower, from the top of whose castellated walls hundreds of Christian 
bodies hung in times past. This pile of masonry has seen many 
amazing sights. It was not far away that King George of Greece 
was assassinated; a small shrine, a stone by the roadside, and an 
armed guard mark the spot. It was in this town that the Hebrew 
“Moslems ” gave the principal impetus to the Young Turk Move- 
ment. It was here that the dethroned Sultan was imprisoned in a 
large chateau, with the small allowance of wives—was it fifty? It 
was up the avenue leading from this Tower that the Greeks and 
Bulgarians fought along the streets, from barrack to barrack, from 
hospital to hospital, in 1913. And well might they be desirous 
of possession, for Saloniki is the most important port of the Balkan 
peninsula; it has been coveted by Austria, by Bulgaria, by Greece, 
by Serbia, and now by Germany. It is the easy and natural outlet 
for Macedonia, Thessaly, and through the valley of the Vardar 
for Serbia. The Serbo-Greek alliance provides for a Serbian gov- 
ernment dock and transportation of materials in bond, and makes 
this a Serbian military inlet. I went down around the quays and 
found a portion specially fenced in—“ Serbian government ware- 
houses,” I was told. And there I saw countless cases of goods 
destined for Serbia, military shipments as well as Red Cross 
material. 

Saloniki is really a rather interesting and very cosmopolitan 
seaport, there are in the roadstead French, Italian, English, Dutch 
and Greek liners, from the huge Messageries to the interesting little 
fishing craft and island trading boats. True, there are now also 
transports and hospital ships, and the eyes of all the world are 
turned in this direction. But it is not only in the hour of political, 
diplomatic or military crises that Saloniki presents strange details. 
I had my shoes mended the other day at a “shop” which was 
merely a hole in the wall—three feet one way and four the other— 
and there are many such. I saw a horse ina small store early 
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one morning treading his blindfold way about a central post, grind- 
ing meal between two primitive stones. I saw a man cleaning light 
cotton, and arranging it for bed quilts and comforters with a bent 
bit of wood and a steel wire in the shape of a large bow, which he 
manipulated by light blows so cleverly as to make the fluffy material 
settle or fly at will. I saw a donkey loaded with charcoal, with 
his master riding on top and carrying a great umbrella against 
the sun. I met a herd of sheep being driven through the street— 
and some were black like the people. I climbed the hot hill, past 
the dirty and unalluring homes of the poorer Turks, to the old 
citadel and the modern prison; and found some guns on the tower 
which had been taken from the Turks and the Bulgarians in 1912 
and 1913. There was a boy in one shop cleaning pans by swirling 
them in wet sand with his bare feet, while his body twisted and 
turned in remarkable gymnastics. In another place the smell of 
dye-kettles attracted me, and there, beyond, were many, many 
weaving machines in a big room, all run by Turkish girls, by old 
men and by boys. The machines required one hand for the shuttle, 
one to move the vertical frame, and both feet to shift the alternating 
threads, keeping a person—as we should say—completely occupied. 
If each did not work with his whole soul, he at least worked with 
his whole body. I rambled under police escort through the hideous 
“red light district,” quaint and awful at night, hideous and dirty 
by day. I visited many cafés, and saw the mixed low life, the 
Turkish dancers; all in what was once one of the very best cities 
of the Mediterranean. 

There were many curious costumes mingling in the passing 
multitude; sleek young Jews in European clothes wearing the 
red fez of Turkey; old Greek women with the headdress of their 
nation, green and yellow silk and a few beads, so that the whole 
resembled a parakeet; Turkish females in black, heavily veiled; a 
few turbans and occasionally a green one indicating the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca; a Moslem priest with the curious fez of white 
and red; Greek patriarchs in black robes bearing strange tall, 
black hats; peasant regalia from the country surrounding, and even 
from, Serbia; British Red Cross units from Belgrade; Greek sol- 
diers in khaki; Serbian officers laden with decorations; men from 
Epirus with white skull caps, white skirts, and huge pointed white 
shoes that had black tassels; Germans with their perpetual spec- 
tacles; and here and there a French Sister of St. Vincent de Paul. 
So, when I wanted diversion in this, the largest Jewish city of the 
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East, I simply left the central thoroughfares and strolled casually 
up the narrow back streets, between the queer houses with latticed 
windows, beneath the overhanging upper stories, and wandered 
about, looking into every yard and peering into every shop. Among 
the bazaars, under the arcades, everywhere, I found things a-plenty 
of human interest. 

Of course, the proper thing to do was to go into a real mosque. 
This we did with much trepidation. We removed our shoes but 
not our hats; we passed by the place where the faithful wash their 
feet and marched over a flea-laden mat toward the entrance of the 
holy of holies. All outside of that was plain, severely plain. No 
furniture save the matting and a few prayer stools and two racks 
for the shoes; no color on the walls save a severe whitewash. At 
a small door, things changed. The corners of the arched ceiling 
began to be decorated with pale yellows, greens, blues and reds. 
Within was a flare of the same sunrise tints, the furniture about the 
walls was heavily draped and colored; the steep wooden stairs 
leading to the minaret were also elaborated. 

The Greek churches are veritable wonders of gaudy over- 
decoration, from the impossible glass chandeliers to the crude tin 
halos, bands and sword hilts on more crudely painted portraits. 
It also seemed always necessary to spatter blue and white about 
for patriotism’s sake, once to paint the date of the recapture of 
Saloniki quite conspicuously over the altar. The altars themselves 
were invariably hidden behind high screens, and there were only 
the pictures of the Madonna and little racks for devotional candles 
to give any taste of Christian familiarity. St. George, St. Deme- 
trius, the innumerable smaller churches, and even St. Sophia—each 
told the same story. St. George, known for its curious circular 
form, had been a mosque; and so had St. Sophia. The exquisitely 
colored marbles and mosaics, the beautiful marble screen of St. 
Sophia, faded into insignificance when we found it was mostly 
painted plaster. But frequently there were architectural details 
that many a professional would be glad to have in his sketch 
book. Those which had been mosques still had the slender 
minaret mounting toward the sky, though that of St. Sophia, 
mirabile dictu! yet bears the star and crescent. However, every- 
where the cross and the colors white and blue predominated. 
Beside some of the churches we found beautiful marbles with 
wonderful sculptured designs, discarded because they were not 
Christian. But, on the other hand, in spite of the obliteration 
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of many a saint’s figure, the Moslems had left unmolested two 
noteworthy things: the tomb of St. Demetrius himself, which was 
allowed to remain in a secluded corner for many years, while the 
building itself was used as a mosque; and in St. Sophia—erected, 
so rumor says, by Justinian—there endured one of the most splen- 
did pieces of mosaic work imaginable, the huge dome ornamented 
with enormous figures of the Blessed Virgin, two angels, and the 
twelve Apostles, with a glorious Christ and the inscription: “ Men 
of Galilee, why stand you looking up to heaven? This Jesus, Who 
is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come as you have seen 
Him going into heaven.” 

When one had gazed on the old Eastern churches, had mused 
over the battered arch of Alexander, and had contemplated the 
crumbling old walls of the town, a walk down hill to the water front 
and towards the little open square, disclosed a different world 
entirely. Everyone was talking of the Bulgarian military, of the 
Austro-German offensive, of the strength and weakness of little 
Serbia. When one wearied of talking he might stroll to the edge 
of the quay and look at the French men-of-war, at the British 
torpedo boats, at the Allies’ transports; or chat with British 
Tommies or A. S. C. officers; or watch mobilized Greek troops dis- 
embarking and marching toward their station. He might discuss 
the policy of Venezelos and the attitude of the King; he could listen 
to tales of Constantinople from men just arrived; try to figure 
out future events with the countless impatient journalists, or hear 
from them weird stories of cancelled passports and official taci- 
turnity. 

But the artificial excitement of the café terraces soon paled in 
its turn. And, then, after wandering among heretic mosques and 
schismatic Greek churches, after rubbing elbows with Spaniards 
and Moslems, Jews and Greeks, Italians and Bulgarians in the 
crowded streets, after all this I wandered back into the narrow 
alleys. I wandered aimlessly on and on, until I finally walked 
into the French church, and immediately felt transported into a 
completely different world, a world of peace and quiet. I was once 
more in communion with the Holy See at Rome. Behind the altar, 
in a place so arranged that the sunlight streamed in from an inde- 
pendent window above, there was an image of the Blessed Virgin, 
most tastefully placed. The sun shone full upon the figure, and 
the painted clouds behind appeared actually real. About this 
building centre the activities of a band of Fathers and a group of 
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Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, who bear a marvelous reputation 
in Saloniki for disinterested service to Bulgarian and Greek, to 
men and women and children of all nations who, in time of peace 
or in time of war, resident or refugee, have stood in need of as- 
sistance. When their work was recounted to me, I thought I heard 
the speech of St. Paul echoing in my ears: “ For yourselves know, 
brethren, our entrance in unto you, that it was not in vain.” And 
the church was still, and the permeating spirit of Christian sacri- 
fice seemed placed in Saloniki to do a mighty work. The church 
was still, and the white purity of it brought me home once more. 





DOMINUS TECUM. 
BY BLANCHE M. KELLY. 
“Daughter, I was in thine heart.”—Revelations of St. Catherine of Siena. 


WHERE were You, Lord, when ’mid my sore alarms, 
Benighted in bleak ways, I groped and cried, 
Before I found the shelter of Your arms? 
I journeyed at Your side. 


Where were You, Lord, when Sorrow climbed my stair 
And many a wan-eyed vigil with me kept, 

When I could find no solace anywhere? 
I watched with You and wept. 


Where were You, Lord, when Sin and I drew near 
And smiled upon each other, set apart, 

Before I turned with loathing and with fear? 
I smiled within Your heart. 



































THE CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL. 


(SILVER JUBILEE, 1892-1916.) 
BY THOMAS MCMILLAN, C.S.P. 


Sipe EADING Circles among Catholics have had a potent 
Nyi influence in the diffusion of literature representing 

R] their own much neglected authors. A mature appre- 
ciation was developed, after school days, to follow 
prescribed courses of reading, especially in Church 
history, and kindred subjects so necessary to intelligent Catholics 
when required to give a reason for their belief. At all times 
there has been much home study among serious people, and indi- 
vidual effort for self-improvement. But the Reading Circle repre- 
sented an organization of forces along Catholic lines to counteract 
the desultory and aimless search for knowledge. Many were found 
in need of advice and competent direction in regard to elective 
post-graduate studies. Volunteer leaders entered the field to pro- 
vide this supervision, such as Margaret Sullivan of Chicago, and 
Katherine E. Conway of Boston, not to mention many others who 
gave valuable time and energy to this work. In some cases alumnz 
societies had a representative of Alma Mater, like Sister M. Camper 
of Ottawa, to encourage and guide their explorations in the field 
of literature. At the present time inquiring minds may find a 
treasure house in The Catholic Encyclopedia with its detailed courses 
of reading. 

One very definite result of these societies for intellectual ad- 
vancement was that they had a local habitation, and a name gener- 
ally selected from among the Catholic authors. They could be 
relied on to assist in the circulation of a good book, while opposing 
at all times the pernicious influence of evil and worthless publica- 
tions. At their meetings local speakers were invited to discuss 
current topics, thus aiding the formation of public opinion on right 
lines. For the first time, in many places, Catholics realized that they 
were welcome to assist in suggesting books for the Public Library, 
and cheerful recognition awaited them as leaders in the move- 
ments for social betterment. It was a new experience to find 
that the local papers gave ample space for reports of their meetings. 
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While holding the office of Chancellor under Archbishop Ryan, 
the Right Rev. Monsignor James F. Loughlin, D.D., became the 
chief organizer of Reading Circles in Philadelphia. Mounted on 
his bicycle he would journey from place to place, often attending 
three meetings in one afternoon. His cheerful presence awakened 
enthusiasm. Church history was the favorite subject for his own 
lectures, though his wide range of learning well fitted him to answer 
all kinds of questions. In a very practical way he brought his 
stores of knowledge to the people. About the same time Warren 
E. Mosher, then residing at Youngstown, Ohio, was prominently 
engaged in the work of Reading Circles. His own varied expe- 
rience convinced him of the value of systematic reading and he 
was eager to organize a nation-wide movement under the title of 
the Catholic Educational Union. From him came the proposal 
for a summer meeting, where learned teachers could meet with apt 
scholars under the blue sky, shaded by academic groves far removed 
from the busy marts of trade. He found opportunity to talk over 
the matter at a convention of the Catholic Young Men’s National 
Union, of which Monsignor Loughlin was then president. The 
latter decided to invite discussion of the project by publishing a letter 
in The Catholic Review. As a result a meeting was held in New 
York City at the Catholic Club in the early spring of 1892, and it 
was decided to establish a Summer School under the direction of 
Catholic teachers whose ability would invite confidence, and whose 
piety would guarantee the safeguards of a well-regulated family. 

While learning and piety were well represented at that first 
meeting of the founders of what is now legally called “‘ The Catholic 
Summer School of America,” no funds were on hand to meet the 
expenses. It was proposed to make an appeal for a contingent 
fund to defray the necessary outlay of the first session at New 
London, Connecticut, during a period of three weeks. Educators 
with large experience were found willing to offer their personal 
service, yet no one felt able to assume the payment of a possible 
deficit until Bishop McMahon, of Hartford, came to the rescue. 
Without his generous offer that first session could not have taken 
place, though as a matter of fact there was no deficit for anyone 
to pay. The expectations of the most sanguine were more than 
realized. From different parts of the country students came to 
welcome such a school, and to make willing sacrifices for its welfare. 
No millionaire appeared at that time, nor since, to donate the means 
that would provide the new enterprise an assured lease of life. The 
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session at New London was an experiment, but it proved that the 
Summer School deserved a place in the Catholic Educational 
System. Graduates from State Normal Schools never before had 
such an opportunity to learn the value of their Catholic heritage 
in literature and other subjects that could not be taught by the 
non-sectarian plan. They had also the opportunity to compare 
notes with their comrades in the faith who had received all their 
training in Catholic institutions. To meet the numerous inquiries 
on subjects not included in the lectures “The Question Box” was 
established. It was for the first time in active operation to serve 
as a referendum at the Summer School. It has been since then 
chiefly identified with missions to non-Catholics, because the Rev. 
Walter Elliott, C.S.P., went to New London to preach a ser- 
mon, and there saw the new device which he decided to use in 
his missionary trip through Michigan some time later. 

Dr. John A. Mooney,’ Professor George E. Hardy, and Super- 
intendent John H. Haaren were zealous pioneers in the new move- 
ment. Warren E. Mosher, however, deserves the chief honor 
for his arduous service as Secretary at the first session, and after- 
wards as long as he lived. 

George Parsons Lathrop, at one time editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, and his devoted wife Rose, daughter of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, were new converts when the Summer School came into 
existence. They worked most ardently for the session of 1892 at 
New London in conjunction with the resident pastor, Father Joynt, 
and the members of the local committee of arrangements. They 
attended the reception given to authors, and both read selections 
from their writings. At that reception the following statement 
was presented : 

“The Catholic reading public has many obligations to fulfill 
towards our Catholic authors. Inasmuch as they belong to the 
household of the faith, they have a claim on our attention which 
should be cheerfully recognized. They are the exponents of the 
highest culture of mind and heart. Consequently we should study 
their writings and manifest our appreciation of their efforts. The 
Reading Circles can perform this duty in a public manner by the 
diffusion of their books, and by securing for them suitable recogni- 
tion in public libraries. Many of the choice volumes of Catholic 


4A notable article on the new Summer School by Dr. John A. Mooney was 
published July, 1892, in THe CatHotic Wortp. For many years the chief events 
of every session were recorded in the Reading Union Department of this maga- 
zine.—Ep. C. W. 
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literature have been published in mutilated editions for circulation 
among non-Catholics. The authors who have fought the good 
fight and gone to their reward cannot protest against this vandalism 
of modern editors. Catholics of the present day, however, can 
and ought to make a vigorous appeal for common honesty, and 
endeavor to supply the great wosks of our Catholic authors just 
as they were written. 

“ During the four hundred years from the landing of Colum- 
bus to the present day, a work of great magnitude for the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of this Western Continent has been accom- 
plished by Catholics. This epoch is to be regarded as the heroic 
age of American literature. The events which mark the develop- 
ment of the providential design in directing the nation-builders to 
establish a new home for Christian civilization, furnish abundant 
materials for the historian, the poet and the novelist. It remains 
for the Catholics of America to study reverently the heroic lives of 
their ancestors; to preserve the golden words they committed to 
writing. There is reason to hope that a new generation of writers 
will be encouraged to embellish with modern literary skill the chron- 
icles of the valiant pioneers of the Catholic Church in the United 
States. 

“ Briefly stated, the object of the Catholic Summer School 
is to increase the facilities for busy people as well as for those of 
leisure to pursue lines of study in various departments of knowl- 
edge under the guidance of specialists. It is not intended to have 
the scope of the work limited to any class, but rather to establish 
an intellectual centre where anyone with serious purpose may come 
and find new incentives for self-improvement. All branches of 
human learning are to be considered in the light of Christian truth, 
according to Cardinal Newman’s declaration: “ Truth is the object 
of knowledge of whatever kind; and truth means facts and their 
relations. Religious truth is not only a portion, but a condition 
of knowledge. To blot it out is nothing short of unraveling the 
web of university teaching.” 

Brother Azarias described the educational scope of the Summer 
School as follows: 

“To give from the most authoritative sources among our 
Catholic writers and thinkers the Catholic point of view on all the 
issues of the day in history, in literature, in philosophy, in political 
science, upon the economic problems that are agitating the world, 
upon the relations between science and religion; to state in the 
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clearest possible terms the principle underlying truth in each and all 
these subjects; to remove false assumptions and correct false state- 
ments; to pursue the calumnies and slanders uttered against our 
creed and our Church to their last lurking place. Our reading 
Catholics, in the busy round of their daily occupations, heedlessly 
snatch out of the secular journals and magazines undigested 
opinions upon important subjects, opinions hastily written and not 
infrequently erroneously expressed; men and events, theories and 
schemes and projects are discussed upon unsound principles and 
assumptions which the readers have but scant time to unravel and 
rectify; the poison of these false premises enter into their thinking, 
corrodes their reasoning, and unconsciously they accept as truth 
conclusions that are only distortions of truth. It is among the chief 
objects of the Summer School to supply antidotes for this poison. 
And therefore the ablest and best equipped among our Catholic 
leaders of thought, whether lay or clerical, are brought face to face 
with a cultured Catholic audience, and give their listeners the fruits 
of life-long studies in those departments of science or letters in 
which they have become eminent. They state in single lectures, or 
in courses of lectures, such principles and facts and methods as may 
afterwards be used and applied in one’s reading for the detection 
of error and the discovery of truth. To achieve such work is the 
mission of the Catholic Summer School, and, therefore, does it in 
all propriety, and in all justice, take a place in our Catholic system 
of education.” 

During the sessions of 1892 and 1893 Brother Azarias ren- 
dered most valuable help to teachers. He was the pioneer in 
behalf of the Catholic claims in the history of education, perhaps 
the only one at that time able to disprove the one-sided narrative 
put forth in French and English by Compayre, who had the temerity 
to state that he feared no critic in America. It so happened that 
Brother Azarias had made extended researches in Paris, and had 
examined the original documents which were falsified by Compayre 
as the advocate of the secular school. His aim was to rob the 
Catholic Church of the glory which is her due for service in behalf 
of popular education. Professor Herbert B. Adams, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, in a report to the Commissioner of Education 
at Washington 1898-99, rendered a deserved tribute when he af- 
firmed that Brother Azarias in his printed essays had “ proved con- 
clusively to American readers that the medieval Church did not 
neglect either primary or popular education. All was given that 
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the times really needed or demanded. The rise of colleges and 
universities cannot be explained without reference to the cathedral 
and cloister schools of the Middle Ages. The gymnasia of modern 
Germany were based upon medizval foundations, upon confiscation 
of the ancient religious endowments.” 

The second session (1893) of the Summer School was held 
at Plattsburg with the cordial codperation of the Right Rev. 
Henry Gabriels, D.D., his Vicar-General, the Very Rev. 
Thomas E. Walsh, D.D., Judge John B. Riley, and many leading 
citizens of different denominations. By their assistance, under 
the direction of the Hon. Smith M. Weed, the option on the 
Armstrong farm—the present site of Cliff Haven—was secured by 
a contract with the Delaware and Hudson Railroad. It was found 
to be a most desirable location, containing four hundred and fifty 
acres, with a half mile front on Lake Champlain. Dr. Valentine 
Browne, President of the Board of Health at Yonkers, New York, 
prepared a report based on the vital statistics of that region, in which 
he stated that “ Plattsburg ranks among the first in the Empire 
State in the very important matters of health and longevity.” 

The Regents of the University of the State of New York 
granted an absolute charter February 9, 1893, by virtue of which 
the Catholic Summer School received a legal existence as a cor- 
poration, under the laws of the State of New York, and was classi- 
fied within the system of public instruction devoted to University 
Extension. By this charter from the Board of Regents many ad- 
vantages were secured for students preparing for examinations, 
besides legal privileges which could be obtained in no other way. 
The names of the incorporators are here given: 

Rev. James F. Loughlin, D.D., Rev. Patrick A. Halpin, George 
Parsons Lathrop, LL.D., Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., Warren 
E. Mosher, A.M., Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, John H. Haaren, A.M., 
Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, Ph.D., 
George E. Hardy, Ph.D., John P. Brophy, LL.D., Brother Azarias, 
Rev. Francis P. Siegfried, William R. Claxton, Rev. Walter P. 
Gough, Rev. Thomas P. Joynt, Rev. John F. Mullany, LL.D., 
Jacques M. Mertens, John Byrne, Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, John 
D. Crimmins, John B. Riley, William J. Moran. 

At a later date the following were elected Trustees: The inde- 
fatigable Brother Justin, the magnanimous Chancellor of Brooklyn, 
Rev. James H. Mitchell, Joseph W. Carroll, James McNamee, 
William H. Moffit of Brooklyn, Michael P. Harrity of Philadel- 
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phia, James K. McGuire of Syracuse, Judge J. J. Curran of Mon- 
treal, Rev. William O’Brien Pardow, S.J., Rev. Daniel J. Quinn, 
S.J., Rev. John D. Roach, John A. Sullivan, James Clarke, John 
Vinton Dahlgren, General Edward C. O’Brien, John A. Mooney, 
LL.D., of New York City, Thomas J. Gargan and the Right Rev. 
Monsignor W. P. McQuaid of Boston. ' 

There was much discussion in the early days as to whether 
the Summer School represented a real need of the Catholic people, 
such as would insure stability. The approval given by Pope Leo 
XIII. had much to do with the settlement of the question in favor 
of permanency. It was most welcome to those who had under- 
taken the new movement amid many difficulties. His letter is 
here given: 


To Our Venerable Brother Francis, Archbishop of Lepanto, Apostolic 
Delegate in the United States of North America, Washington, D. C. 
VENERABLE BROTHER, HEALTH AND APOSTOLIC BENE- 
DICTION :—It has recently been brought to Our knowledge that among 
the many movements so opportunely set on foot in the United States for 
the increase of religion, a Catholic Summer School, through the codpera- 
tion of clergy and laity, has been established on Lake Champlain, at 
Plattsburg, in the diocese of Ogdensburg. We have also learned that 
the school has been affiliated by the Board of Regents of the University 
of New York, and empowered to confer degrees upon those who follow 
its course of study. There were many reasons for the founding of a 
school of this kind; one affecting the good of religion, so that Catholics 
by their union of thought and pursuits may more effectively defend the 
Catholic Church, and induce Our brethren, who are separated from Us 
with regard to the Christian faith, to make their peace with her; another 
that, by rieans of lectures from learned teachers, the pursuit of the 
highest studies may be encouraged and promoted; finally, that through 
the principles laid down by Us in Our Encyclical on the condition of 
labor, and by their practical illustration and application, the peace and 
prosperity of the citizens may be secured. We are aware that bishops 
have been promoters of this school, because they saw in many ways 
notable benefits would result therefrom. Moved, nevertheless, by Our 
great desire that the best interests of the people of the United States 
may be furthered by the constant addition of new helps, We are pleased 
to give Our commendation to the Trustees of this Summer School, to 
exhort them not to depart from the task, which they have already begun, 
but to go forward in it with braver confidence. Since We have been 
informed, also, that in a short time the third annual session of the 
School will be held, and that bishops, priests and members of the laity 
will be present, We send to those who will attend Our heartiest greeting, 
praying God to bless their undertaking and purposes. We trust, Vener- 
able Brother, that in this your aid will not be wanting, and that, by 
constant assistance, you will encourage these assemblies of Catholics, 
and see that the largest benefits accrue therefrom to religion and good 
citizenship. May the Apostolic Benediction, which We impart most 
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lovingly, be an earnest of the many heavenly blessings with which We 
pray the Almighty to reward your zeal, and that of the other bishops, 
priests and people. 


LEO XIII. 
Dated at Rome, June 15, 1894. 


President McKinley, in the year 1897, gave the Summer 
School recognition as a national body on the assurance that its 
register showed names from about thirty States in the Union, 
and a considerable delegation from Canada. Cliff Haven was the 
scene of the only public reception he permitted during his first visit 
to Lake Champlain. Two years after he came again and delivered 
an impressive speech on the constitution and the flag. Among 
other distinguished visitors were President Taft, Vice-President 
Hobart, Vice-President Fairbanks, Admiral Schley, Judge 
Brewer, Speaker Cannon, and many prominent officials of New 
York and other States, including Theodore Roosevelt when he was 
Governor. An elaborate celebration was arranged in September, 
1914, for the centennial of Commodore MacDonough’s great victory 
on Lake Champlain. Through the efforts of its energetic Secre- 
tary, Charles Murray, to the Summer School was assigned a promi- 
nent part in this movement. It was fitting that the distin- 
guished Chaplain of the Maine, the Very Rev. John P. Chidwick, 
D.D., acting as President of the Summer School, should welcome 
to Cliff Haven the Secretary of the Navy, Hon. Josephus 
Daniels. An original poem descriptive of the memorable naval 
battle, written by Judge J. Jerome Rooney, was rendered by K. 
Collins. 

Archbishop Bonzano, the Apostolic Delegate at the present 
time, was recently a welcome visitor at the Summer School. His 
three predecessors in that exalted office likewise aided the good 
work there represented by their presence and words of advice before 
their elevation to the Sacred College. Cardinals Gibbons and Far- 
ley have given many proofs of abiding interest in every session, 
while Cardinals O’Connell and Gasquet hold a distinguished place 
for lecture courses. It is surely a notable record that no less than 
seven Cardinals, and many other prelates of high rank, have 
honored the Summer School by their attendance. Archbishop Cor- 
rigan became one of the first life members, and generously permitted 
the rector of his Cathedral, Right Rev. Monsignor M. J. Lavelle, 
V.G., to accept the office of president during a critical stage of the 
development at Cliff Haven, when the need of new cottages was 
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most urgent, and the lecture courses were extended over a period 
of ten weeks, involving a much larger expenditure than the early 
sessions lasting only three weeks. As a ready speaker and a most 
competent manager of the finances, the Right Rev. Monsignor D. J. 
McMahon, D.D., rendered invaluablé service. The Buffalo Cot- 
tage, with its fifty spacious rooms, stands as the enduring monu- 
ment of Bishop Colton’s work. He was ably assisted by the Rev. 
J. McGrath. As President and Treasurer the Rev. D. J. Hickey, 
of Brooklyn, is fondly remembered for efficient administration. 
The first President, the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, of Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania, by his lectures and writings has urged the necessity of 
fostering the reading habit, especially among the rising generation. 
It is not easy to designate adequately the continuous work per- 
formed by the Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D. He has earned dis- 
tinction as dramatic critic, the benevolent director of the military 
camp for college boys, the most available substitute for absentee 
speakers, capable of giving thirty lectures without any seeming 
_loss of vigor, and was quite reluctant to leave the sylvan solitude 
of his tent when presidential honors were thrust upon him. 
While President of the Summer School, Bishop Conaty, of 
Los Angeles, was most devoted to its progress. He presided over 
a convention of Reading Circles representing New England, held 
April 8, 1894, in the hall of the Catholic Union at Boston. The 
committee in charge was as follows: Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, Mary 
Elizabeth Blake, Katherine E. Conway and Ellen A. McMahon. 
The delegates represented about six hundred enrolled members. 
Bishop Conaty expressed his gratification at the large attendance, 
and described the beginnings of the new intellectual activities among 
American Catholics. He urged the Catholics of New England to 
be sharers in the long-desired movement which must be rightly 
directed and utilized for faith and country. They should take a 
place in the vanguard and not lag behind other workers in the 
same field. In order to lead in the intellectual life they needed 
preparation, and the Reading Circles, combined with the Summer 
School, were means to this end. With great earnestness a promi- 
nent figure at all the meetings in the early days, the Rev. Joseph 
H. McMahon, then declared that many Catholics seemed content 
to live on the past intellectual glories of the Church, shutting 
their eyes to the palpable defects of the present day. He quoted 
Father Fulton’s words on the gradual Catholic progress in Bos- 
ton, and the way to promote it still further. He had no patience 
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with those who had money for everything but for good books. 
The Reading Circles could assist in making a paying public for 
Catholic authors. 

In conjunction with Superintendent John Dwyer and others, 
the Rev. John D. Roach was most successful in organizing special 
_lectures for the professional advancement of teachers. Want of 
space will not permit the mention of many other similar meet- 
ings, and the individual activities of the Summer School trustees 
in various places, by which the attendance at Cliff Haven was 
enlarged to about five hundred each day in July and one thousand 
in August. 

The Winter School at New Orleans was largely promoted 
by the Rev. John F. Mullany, LL.D., of Syracuse, ever ready to 
give helpful service in favor of bringing university lectures to 
the people. He introduced the public celebration of the Feast of 
the Assumption at Cliff Haven, which, it is hoped, will long be 
perpetuated for its value as an object lesson in faith and piety. 
As the first Moderator of the Alumnz Auxiliary Association, the 
Rev. James P. Kiernan, V.G., of Rochester, N. Y., displayed the 
varied gifts of his kindly nature. This organization was founded 
in 1897 by Helena T. Goesmann, of Amherst, to create a fund 
for lectures in history and literature, and to secure the active 
cdoperation of Catholic women representing various educational 
institutions. The Champlain Club has been the chief social aux- 
iliary to the Summer School. Members and their families find 
great benefits by combining for the advancement of Catholic social 
interests. The silver jubilee year will witness the growth of a 
new organization of men known as the Champlain Assembly As- 
sociation, with Dr. John J. Cronin as President. The young folks, 
whose first impressions were obtained while children at Cliff Haven, 
have also formed a society called the Junior Auxiliary, and elected 
Mary Mosher, President. 

To promote the home feeling in the Summer School, the 
officials urged every visitor to be friendly, and exchange saluta- 
tions without waiting for a formal introduction. Healthful recre- 
ation was provided by boating, bathing, golf, tennis, and an ex- 
tensive programme of sports arranged by the late James E. Sul- 
livan, the most active promoter of the Amateur Athletic Union. 
This department, especially the golf course, is now very fully de- 
veloped under the competent supervision of George J. Gillespie. To 
make Cliff Haven more beautiful by the aid of flowers, plants 
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and well-kept lawns, has been a labor of love for Charles A. 
Webber. 

Archbishop Ryan’s genial personality was a powerful factor in 
the plans for sociability. In urging the unitive power of social 
and intellectual intercourse he said: 

“In proportion to the excellence of the things in which men 
commune is the value of their friendship. You come here to com- 
municate truth to each other. It is, as it were, the property of the 
firm, of which you are all members. You may read at home and 
come here to converse on the subject of your reading. Dr. John- 
son has said that reading makes a full man, writing a correct man, 
and conversation a ready man, and we need readiness in this 
hurried age. Each of you comes with a store of acquired knowl- 
edge, and by conversing on the subjects you not only gain new 
ideas, but what is not less important, the old truths are more 
deeply impressed on one’s memory. We need, too, in this age, 
such intellectual intercourse as will prepare us to meet the ob- 
jections which are daily urged against religion, and to show the 
world practically that the Church is not opposed to truth in any 
sphere. 

“T have always regarded it as a great misfortune to re- 
ligion that some have so associated it with gloom that it becomes 
unamiable in the eyes of men, and especially of youth. Religion 
is bright and beautiful, and sanctifies our legitimate recreation, as 
well as the performance of our most serious acts. I have no 
sympathy with those who make it a moral strait-jacket, and try 
to crush out the joy of the young heart. No; enjoy life while 
you remain within the domain, and it is a very extensive and 
lovely one, on the confines of which the angels of conscience and 
religion stand and say thus far and no farther. Thus united, re- 
ligiously, intellectually and socially, you will faithfully discharge 
your great mission, and may God bless with success your efforts.” 

During the twenty-five years from 1892 to 1916 the Summer 
School has been the centre of interest for a considerable number 
of people. All that attended in former years have retained a 
pleasant memory of the cordial social intercourse without any class 
distinctions, a real Christian democracy, such as Pope Leo XIII. 
described, together with the religious and intellectual advantages, 
and the cool invigorating air from the Adirondack Mountains, the 
highest of which, Mount Marcy, reaches an altitude above the 
clouds. In nearly every case the realization of what the Summer 
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School stands for is much more fully impressed by a visit to its 
home environment at Cliff Haven, than by a description given 
in print. The anticipation is far surpassed by the reality. What 
is needed now to make this year of silver jubilee memorable is a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together. In the past the 
chief strength has been in the codperation of forces, especially 
the revenue derived from life members and from the annual re- 
unions in New York City. The administration must appeal for 
funds needed to continue the work of the past, as well as to pro- 
vide for the future. The chief benefactors thus far have been 
the men and the women who contributed to the movement from 
their varied experience, especially in educational work, without any 
hope of professional compensation. Each one is expected to be 
a volunteer, eager and willing to do loyal service in the cause of 
Christian truth. For every lecture the allowance of money is 
intended merely to cover necessary expenses. An endowment fund 
would make possible many lines of endeavor not yet attempted, and 
provide for the pressing need of revitalizing and reorganizing 
Catholic Reading Circles, which were the strongest promoters of 
the Summer School at the first session in New London. 

















THREE MEN OF THE BOIS. 
BY WILL SCARLET. 


Grae! JAVET was tall and thin. M. Valette was short 
} and thin. M. Sellier was middle-sized and fat. 
All three were past the prime of life; and all three 
were old friends. 

Not even Jacques, the gargon at the Café Poul- 
ette, who was supposed to know everything, could tell you how long 
ago it was since the three men began to spend their Sunday after- 
noons in the Bois. Of course, it was before the war; oh, very 
long before. They had discussed the Dreyfus affair together, and 
the assassination of President Carnot, and after that the Laws of 
Associations. Yes, they had discussed ever so many topics. Jacques 
knew that, for was he not their very special gargon and possessed 
of a very special ear for spirited conversation? And their con- 
versation was always spirited. At the thought of their conversa- 
tion, Jacques was wont to lick his very red lips with the tip of his 
very red tongue. 

“ Wonderful it is,” he would tell you, “when the Sunday 
afternoon is fine and the three of them sit at the little iron table 
and sip something and talk. Ah, monsieur, how they talk! It is 
beautiful, always; for they never agree. M. Javet, you see, is 
a free-thinker and a Mason, and he has very strong ideas—like 
this. M. Valette is a clerical and he has very strong ideas—like 
that. And the dear M. Sellier is a retired wine merchant, and — 
has. but one idea—the idea he expresses when he says, as he 
always says, ‘Well, it is difficult to see clearly; I do not know.’ ” 

You would enjoy Jacques’ marvelous facial play and his il- 
luminating hand play, and the droll fashion in which he would 
throw his white apron over his head and waltz roguishly away 
from you after this frequently repeated speech. But the pleasure 
of meeting the incomparable Jacques will never be yours, unless in- 
deed you should run across him in the next world, and find that 
though discarding his apron he has retained his infectious joy of 
living. For Jacques, poor chap, was done to death by a German 
shell at Traubach more than a year ago, and his place at the Café 
Poulette is inadequately filled by a putty-faced fellow, whose wife 
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would not let him enlist, and who has consumption and would not 
be taken away, and whose soul knows not the meaning of 
mirth. 

Yes, Jacques is gone, and many of the little iron tables are 
gone, and more than one of the patrons are gone, and much of 
the shrubbery of the Bois has gone; but the three men remain. 
like the perennial plants across the driveway, a little dustier and 
a bit nearer unkempt than usual, and conveying in their manner 
an impression of earnestness, of sadness. Their faces have grown 
singularly aged during the year and more of war, but every Sun- 
day afternoon they meet in the Bois, stroll for awhile, M. Sellier 
in the midst and the other two trying to gesticulate around his 
very material frame, and then have their quiet nip and smoke, and 
their usually far from quiet chat before the door of the Café 
Poulette. And of course they talk about the war. We all do 
in Paris, except the military men. For Sunday after Sunday 
through several months the gist of the three men’s conversation 
was about like this: 

M. Valette: “ The Germans are pigs and barbarians.” 

M. Javet: “ The Germans have a wrong philosophy of life.” 

M. Sellier: ‘The Germans? VWvell, it is difficult to see clearly ; 
I do not know.” 

But one Sunday afternoon, cool but pleasant in October, M. 
Valette introduced a diversion. He came a little late, and planked 
a fat envelope down upon the little table. 

“ Some good is being done by this war,” he announced. 

“T beg to differ,” said M. Javet promptly. “ But what do you 


mean?” 


M. Valette seated himself quickly, and his brown eyes danced 
with suppressed excitement. A glow of color came into his smooth- 
shaven, deep-graven face. 

“This letter is from a friend of mine, a priest, at the 
front.” 

“Pah!” was all M. Javet said. And M. Sellier groaned— 
sympathetically to show his friendship for M. Javet, apologetically 
to show his friendship for M. Valette. Then he lit another cigar- 
ette and listened. 

“ My friend, the priest, sends me some good news. He tells 
me that in his regiment most of the men, whenever possible, say 
their morning and evening prayers in common. He tells me that he 
is busy in all his spare time hearing confessions—often the con- 
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fessions of men who have not approached the sacraments in years. 
He tells me that even the obdurate no longer scoff at religion; it 
is not fashionable, it seems.” 

“ Well, well?’ snapped M. Javet. “ And when are you com- 
ing to the good that is being done by the war?” 

“That is it, my friend, do you not see? The men are re- 
turning to the Church.” 

“So it would seem,” put in the fat M. Sellier, timidly. 

“ Hold your tongue, Sellier, for you know nothing,” said M. 
Javet, pulling desperately at his gray imperial. ‘‘ Your news, Va- 
lette, would be very far from good if it were true.” 

“You imply—?” 

“Most assuredly, I do. Was a priest never convicted of 
bearing false witness? Your clerical friend in the trenches—I 
suppose he is in the trenches—has allowed his preconceived notions 
to run away with his sense of observation. I know what war is 
and its effects. In war some men—foolish men—may pray a little 
more than usual; but all men swear a great deal more than usual. 
Pah!” 

Jacques’ unworthy successor now appeared with a tray and 
tinkling glasses. 

“ You are prejudiced, my dear Javet,” began M. Valette, after 
a while. “ Your unreasonable saired of the Church a you 
from seeing things as they are.’ 

M. Javet smiled his disdain and patted his thin gray head. 
M. Sellier smiled affably and remarked: 

“There may be something in that. Now I—” 

“Be silent, will you? You know nothing about it.” This 
from M. Valette as he put the fat envelope in his pocket. 

“Do not excite yourself,” entreated M. Sellier, the perspira- 
tion breaking out on his round, bald head. “I was only going to 
say that I am hardly in a position to judge.” 

“Tt is foolishness to say that,” declared M. Javet. “ Every 
man is in a position to judge. And I as a man, and as a French- 
man, must tell you, my friends, that these stories, of men going 
back to the Church—I say stories, for I have heard something 
of it before—are exaggerated. Men and Frenchmen, don’t do 
such things.” 

“Pah, my dear Javet, but you are a Freemason!” 

“Pah, my dear Valette, but you are a Catholic!” 

Both glared at each other and puffed away in silence. M. 
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Sellier pursed up his flabby mouth and leaned heavily on the 
table, his balled handkerchief to his cheek. 

“For my part, gentlemen, I see the difficulties of your re- 
spective positions. Now, in the face of that, I think—” 

“Hold your tongue, will you?” growled both the gentlemen 
in chorus. 

And then M. Valette added: “ Who cares what you think?” 

So it was, with variations, every Sunday afternoon. M. 
Valette got letters from his friends at the front, and M. Javet 
got letters from his friends at the front; and many of the letters 
were read aloud, and all of the letters were vigorously discussed 
at the Café Poulette. One bleak January afternoon, when the 
three old men had the interior of the café all to themselves, M. 
Sellier pulled out a letter from a neighbor at the front; but his 
two friends gruffly told him that his correspondent knew nothing 
whatever, and forced him to put it back in his breast pocket un- 
opened. M. Sellier did so; and then paid for the drinks. 

“ Well,” said M. Javet, “there can be no doubt that some of 
our soldiers, half-crazed, of course, by the horrors of war, are 
calling themselves Catholics again. But they are very, very few.” 

“Pardon me if I contradict you,” M. Valette hastened to 
say, making his favorite argumentative gesture, which consisted 
of closing the fingers of his right hand very tight and holding the 
thumb stiffly aloft, and moving his right arm rapidly up and down 
from the elbow. ‘‘ Even a Freemason must occasionally admit 
facts. Conversions? What else do we hear? What else do you 
hear? What else is the burden of every letter you receive from 
your own son in Flanders? What else was the news Maxim 
sent you a week ago from the prison camp at Altengrabou? Ah, 
yes! Many, many Frenchmen are returning to the one true Fold. 
But I fear their conversion in many cases will not be permanent.” 

M. Sellier nodded his approval. 

“ Yes, that sounds very likely. I once knew a man who—” 

“ Sellier!” snapped M. Javet, rapping with his palm like a 
chairman calling a meeting to order. “Why do you go on so 
foolishly? Always you try to say something flippant.” 

“ Have a cigarette, if you please,” pleaded Sellier, holding out 
his case to both his friends. “ And here are the matches, Va- 
lette.” 

M. Javet puffed vigorously for a moment. His small eyes 
narrowed more than ever. 
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“T don’t like what you said just now, Valette. You fear 
the conversions will not be permanent? Pah! What makes you 
think that?” 

“T am surprised, my dear Javet, that you do not find my 
reasons perfectly obvious. You claim to know what war is, do 
you not? Well, then. Under the stress of excitement and danger 
and privation, men make good resolutions. But when the war is 
over—and some time or other it must be over—and the troops 
return and many of them disband and the Bois is full of life 
and splendor as in the old days—ah, then!” 

“What nonsense! Do you suppose our soldiers are children? 
Do you suppose they have the heads of chickens on their shoulders, 
Valette? When they make up their minds—why, they make up 
their minds.” 

“Many of them, I maintain, will not make up their minds 
permanently. And more than that: Though I am a practical 
Catholic and very proud of my faith, and while I realize the 
power and the sweetness of the religious spirit, yet I fear, some- 
times, very much; yes, I fear.” 

“You fear what?” queried Javet. 

“Not the Germans?” queried Sellier, who straightway re- 
ceived such a withering fire of sharp looks from his two friends 
that he pretended not to have said anything at all, and stared 
absorbingly at the naughty cupids airing themselves on the frescoed 
ceiling. 

“What I fear, gentlemen, is this,’ M. Valette resumed. 
“ Many fine Catholics have gone to the front. Will they be fine 
Catholics when they return?” 

“Why should they be otherwise?” M. Javet laughed. 
“ Fools once, fools always, you know.” 

“You are partly right, for once,” M. Valette admitted, bit- 
terly. “They may return fools, and fools they will be if they 
lose their faith; and they may stay fools. I greatly fear it.” 

“Your fear is absolutely groundless. Do you think men 
change like the wind?” 

“ But conditions make men change, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, as the case may be. You, Javet, who profess to know so 
much about army life, must admit that war presents a totally new 
set of conditions, creates for Catholic and free-thinker alike a com- 
pletely new environment.” 

“Be sensible, my friend, I implore you. Indeed, I admit 
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nothing of the kind. War creates no environment, neither does 
peace. Every man makes his own environment.” 

“ Absurd!” said M. Valette. 

“ Not at all!” said M. Javet. 

“Let me think,” said M. Sellier, his eyes on the ceiling. 
“ Now, of course, a good deal could be said on both sides. But, 
really, it seems to me—” 

“But, really, it seems to me,” interjected M. Javet, icily, 
“that you have forgotten to give the waiter his little tip.” 

And so it kept on, with variations, for many more Sunday after- 
noons. The three old men arrived together, nobody knew whence. 
If the day was pleasant, they walked for a while, and then took the 
same old seats outside the Café Poulette. If the day was unpleasant 
they eliminated the promenade along the Bois, and spent an addi- 
tional hour and several additional francs inside the Café Poulette. 
Every Sunday, inside the café or outside, the Catholic and the 
Freemason crossed swords and locked horns, and did all the other 
exciting things that verbal fighters are supposed to do; from 
time to time both of them turned on the retired wine merchant 
and metaphorically beat him flat to the ground, and did their best 
to keep him from even saying that he was in doubt about things. 
Every Sunday they smoked many cigarettes and drank a few 
small glasses, and finally rose up three of the best friends that 
ever lived, and strolled down the Bois homeward arm in arm. 

Momentous things had been happening, meanwhile, in France 
and elsewhere in the world, and the three men of the Bois were 
aware of them. Many of those things they somehow did not 
care to discuss; but they could not refrain from thinking of 
them. Often a deep silence would fall on the trio at the out- 
of-doors table when a party of those everlasting American tourists 
passed by—tourists, even during war time, the men with pre- 
posterous checked caps and no walking sticks, and the women with 
purposeless questions and thick-soled shoes—and the old men, each 
quite to himself, would wonder why on earth such people wanted 
to be in Europe at such a time, and what on earth would happen 
if the United States should join the Allies. Sometimes a wounded 
soldier would go limping by, like as not humming merrily a tune 
that suggested other joys than those of war, and the old men 
would fall into another silent meditation. They would think of 
what nobody in Paris speaks about, but everybody knows—the 
long, low dark trains that steam slowly in every few nights with 
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their burden of wounded soldiers; and, with all other Parisians, 
the three old men thought it was a good thing that the trains 
did come in at night, otherwise the rest of the people might find 
out how very many brave lads were impaling themselves on Ger- 
man bullets and bruising themselves against fragments of bursted 
German shells. And, besides, there were always a few corpses 
on those ghost hospital trains. 

Only once did the three old men vary their weekly programme. 
That was the day when by tacit consent they turned their steps to- 
ward the Hotel des Invalides, where they joined the throng of 
spectators around the seventy-sevens, the captured German guns. 
It was not a silent throng, but the three friends were silent. And 
silent they remained as they gazed on the grim German aéroplanes, 
a taube and an Aviatik, marked with mighty black crosses—cata- 
falques with wings. 

The next Sunday the garcon at the Café Poulette had almost 
given up hope, when M. Sellier arrived, alone. M. Sellier looked 
carefully about at the little iron tables, but everyone of them was 
deserted; the day was chilly and cloudy, and the few patrons of 
the Café Poulette were within. M. Sellier entered, looked about 
anxiously, then sat down perplexed. 

“ They have not arrived? Oh, well. Later, perhaps. So, so.” 

And later, considerably later, they did come, though not to- 
gether. Soon the trio gathered about a cosy table, and Jacques’ 
successor brought them tiny glasses with a great display. It was 
not a cheerful party. And there was very little talk, and that 
little perfunctory, and mostly due to M. Sellier’s raptures over 
not having missed his friends. Finally, M. Javet cleared his throat. 

“My dear Sellier, you are a confirmed chatterer. Be silent, 
will you? I have something to say.” 

He paused long, fumbling for words. 

“ Yesterday I received a letter, a long letter, from my son in 
Flanders. He is well and has been twice decorated for bravery. 
But that is not the portion of the contents I desire to call to your at- 
tention. What will interest you mainly is this: My son announces 
to me, after mature consideration, he realizes that, while I 
meant well in inspiring him during his youth with anti-religious 
sentiment, I nevertheless made a vital mistake, and that it is his 
intention to rectify that mistake. He says further that he is under 
instruction, and is to be received into the Church next month.” 

Nobody said anything for a long time. At length, after 
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scrutinizing the countenances of the others, M. Sellier rolled his 
round eyes, smiled nervously and remarked: 

“That is most extraordinary, to be sure!” 

M. Javet turned on him with a growl of relief. 

“What an idiot you are, my dear Sellier! It is not extra- 
ordinary at all. Have I not said here, over and over again, that 
a Frenchman never changes his mind? ” 

“But your son—” began M. Sellier, feebly; then swallowed 
audibly and nervously clapped his hands. 

“My son is a hero and I am proud of him. He is of the 
sinews of beautiful France. He did not change his mind.” 

“No?” queried M. Sellier, thoroughly perplexed. 

“No, no, no, no! A thousand times no! J tried to change 
his mind. J tried to form his mind. But, you see, his ancestors 
were Catholics, religion is in his blood, and he has come nobly 
to recognize the fact. That proves,” the excited father continued, 
swerving his attention directly to M. Valette, whom all the while 
he had been covertly studying, “that what I said once about en- 
vironment is right.” 

“You are absurd, my friend,” protested M. Valette, warmly, 
his fingers closing and his thumb rising as of yore. “It proves 
that what I said is right. I maintained that environment effects 
men most vitally, did I not?” 

“T neither affirm nor deny,” announced the logical Freemason. 
“ But go on.” 

“ Well, then, your excellent son has become a Catholic be- 
cause he was subjected to a change of environment—he has seen 
things as they are at the front. Had he remained here in Paris, 
the notion of conversion would never have entered into his mind.” 

“You are altogether wrong, Valette! To begin with, there 
has been no conversion, no change; my son has been a religious 
person, at heart, all the time, though for a time unconsciously. 
And had he remained in Paris, the same thing would have oc- 
curred.” 

M. Valette drained his glass and curled his thin lips in an 
ironic smile. 

“ Extremely probable, my dear Javet. It would be the most 
likely thing in the world, to be sure, that under your wise guidance 
and with your conservative counsel and inspired by your heroic 
example, your son would turn to the Catholic Church as the only 
source of happiness and truth.” 
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The tones were so freighted with meaning, that the sense of 
the speaker was fully grasped, even by M. Sellier, who forgot 
himself completely, and sat back in his chair and clapped his fat 
hands on his capacious waistcoat and roared aloud. It was some 
time before he brought himself to the stage where he could wipe his 
eyes and, between chuckles, say repeatedly: 

“Ha, ha! But that covers the ground thoroughly. Oh, dear 
me!” 

“ Well,” asked M. Javet of M. Valette, “ why don’t you laugh 
out loud too? It will be your opportunity. You think that my 
guidance, my advice and my example would be obstacles in the way 
of my son’s entrance into the Church, don’t you? Of course. How 
do you know but that I might be more of an aid than anything 
else?” 

“Why, Javet, are you not a Mason and a free-thinker and 
an anti-clerical and a believer in—” 

“Oh, tush, tush, my friend. Why must you bandy words? 
Giving a man the name of a thing does not make him that thing. 
I am open to conviction.” 

“You mean—” 

“ Just this: That I am thinking seriously of returning to the 
Church for various reasons, but among them a great desire of 
showing two old idiots the truth of certain propositions that I have 
in their presence, and in the face of their opposition repeatedly 
maintained.” 

“For instance?” suggested M. Valette, completely unnerved. 

“For instance, that man makes his own environment. By 
your arguments during many years, Valette, you have tried to 
keep alive in me the spirit of irreligion.” 

“The good God forbid!” 

“Tt is so, none the less, for you should know that to fight me 
makes me all the more tenacious. You have always fought me about 
religion. That should have confirmed me in my liberal beliefs. 
But what I am—thanks to my ancestors—has made me triumph over 
the environment you have made for me. You see? Very well.” 

The two old friends slowly leaned toward each other and 
solemnly touched glasses—empty, but no matter for that. The 
retired wine merchant waved frantically for the gargon, secured 
that person’s attention, then turned to his friends with tears in 
his eyes. 

“T feel awed and humble, very humble indeed, in this hour 
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himself completely, and sat back in his chair and clapped his fat 
hands on his capacious waistcoat and roared aloud. It was some 
time before he brought himself to the stage where he could wipe his 
eyes and, between chuckles, say repeatedly : 

“Ha, ha! But that covers the ground thoroughly. Oh, dear 
me!” 

“ Well,” asked M. Javet of M. Valette, “ why don’t you laugh 
out loud too? It will be your opportunity. You think that my 
guidance, my advice and my example would be obstacles in the way 
of my son’s entrance into the Church, don’t you? Of course. How 
do you know but that I might be more of an aid than anything 
else?” 

“Why, Javet, are you not a Mason and a free-thinker and 
an anti-clerical and a believer in—” 

“Oh, tush, tush, my friend. Why must you bandy words? 
Giving a man the name of a thing does not make him that thing. 
I am open to conviction.” 

“You mean—” 

“ Just this: That I am thinking seriously of returning to the 
Church for various reasons, but among them a great desire of 
showing two old idiots the truth of certain propositions that I have 
in their presence, and in the face of their opposition repeatedly 
maintained.” 
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your arguments during many years, Valette, you have tried to 
keep alive in me the spirit of irreligion.” 

“The good God forbid!” 

“Tt is so, none the less, for you should know that to fight me 
makes me all the more tenacious. You have always fought me about 
religion. That should have confirmed me in my liberal beliefs. 
But what I am—thanks to my ancestors—has made me triumph over 
the environment you have made for me. You see? Very well.” 
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of triumph. Please do not attempt to offer me, gentlemen, either 
your congratulations or your thanks.” 

His auditors looked wonderingly at him and at each other. 

“For years and years,” M. Sellier went on, “I have had two 
great desires in life: One was to see my good friend, M. Javet, 
a practising Christian; the other was to see you both in perfect 
harmony about something. Both my wishes have come true this 
day, and both—though I say it who perhaps should remain silent 
—through my patience in listening to your arguments and my tact 
in guiding the conversation.” 

M. Sellier nodded the garcgon to come on with the clinking 
tray, and smiled benevolently on all the world. But his old friends 
did not smile. They even ignored the peace offerings which the 
unworthy successor of Jacques put under their dilated nostrils. 
M. Javet, his fists clenched, his imperial bristling, his eyebrows 
almost tied into double-bow knots, was the first to speak: 

“Stupid that you are! You take upon yourself the credit 
for bringing me into the Catholic Church? Take care: I am not 
in it yet; and if I ever do get in it, it will be none of your doing!” 

“And stupid that you are, again!” exclaimed M. Valette. 
“ What an affront to my intelligence even to imagine that my dear 
Javet and I could be in perfect harmony about anything!” 

M. Sellier slowly rubbed his moist hand across his heated 
brow. Suddenly he lowered it and pointed a weakly accusing 
finger. 

“ But you are in harmony. Do you not both believe in the 
necessity of the Catholic religion—eh?” he asked triumphantly, 
springing noisily to his feet. “Eh? But I have you both there, 
have I not—eh?” 

The other two exchanged commiserating glances. 

“ Sit down, my good Sellier, and be quiet,” said M. Javet. 
“We are very far from being in harmony. We have merely 
secured a common ground on which to carry on further disputes.” 

“T don’t put it just that way,” M. Valette supplemented, 
“ but—” 

And he shrugged his shoulders in grudging assent. 

The light of triumph faded from M. Sellier’s eyes. His lower 
jaw dropped. Gripping the table, like a very old man, he sank 
into his chair. 

“ Well,” he said, partly to himself, “I suppose you are both 
right. It is difficult to see clearly. I cannot tell...... 

















PUTTING AN END TO SKEPTICISM. 
BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 


III. 


BEd) | was the proud boast of Kant in the introduction to 
the Critique of Pure Reason,’ that he had put 
an end to skepticism for all time to come. Having 
compelled reason to analyze its own limitations and 
determine the uses to which it may rightfully be 
put, he had forced the skeptic to admit that knowledge is really 
possible of attainment within certain well-defined and controlling 
bounds. 

Kant’s millennial view of the Critical Philosophy and its fu- 
ture effects was not shared by his contemporaries. It seemed to 
them that the matter of preventing the recurrence of skepticism 
could not be so easily arranged, as Kant evidently thought it could, 
by the simple expedient of enlarging the sphere of belief and con- 
tracting the sphere of knowledge. To take the chronic differences 
of opinion, nay, flat contradictions, appearing in the history of 
philosophy, and transfer them from the column of the knowable 
to that of the believed, solved nothing, settled nothing, even though 
the transfer had a whole new philosophy, and a critical one at 
that, to support it. The nature of human opinion could not be 
changed, nor its contradictory character cured once for all, merely 
by classifying its differences in a new and unheard-of way. A 
critical philosophy calculated to bring about the consummation Kant 
so devoutly wished should have no loose joints or loopholes in its 
armor. Did Kant’s new Criticism answer this requirement? 
Hardly. It began with one unknowable reality and ended with an- 
other; it was like all skepticism: “negation arrested in mid- 
career.” The more probable effect of the unknowable which con- 
stituted its alpha and omega would be an invitation to the skeptic 
to ply his trade anew. To say that an absolute reality exists, and 
then to deny that we can ever know anything about its nature— 
what else is this, they queried, but to sow the seed of a new 
kind of skepticism, instead of laying the axe to the root of the 
whole matter and clearing its fungous growth completely away? 

1Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Hartenstein’s edition (1867), p. 25. 
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So that Kant’s contemporaries, without inquiring whether he 
was right or wrong in conceiving external reality as a huge in- 
scrutable blank, seriously doubted the expediency of retaining such 
an unknowable as the preface and conclusion of a philosophy pro- 
fessing to be anti-skeptical in temper. It was not the way, they 
thought, to put a seal upon the lips of doubters, or a foil upon 
their swords; quite the contrary. And the settling of this ques- 
tion of expediency in the negative had more to do with the dis- 
appearance of external reality from the categories of modern 
philosophy than any other cause. Such a notion seemed a barrier 
to the full and final overthrow of skepticism and was sacrificed on 
the altar of this ambitious hope and dream. In fact, from Kant’s 
day to our own, if we except the professedly agnostic systems of 
Sir William Hamilton, Dean Mansel, and Herbert Spencer, the 
skepticism of modern thought has resulted in no small measure 
from a desire to avoid skepticism, the purpose defeating its attain- 
ment by the methods employed and presumptions entertained, as 
the reader may see for himself from the brief historical survey 
that follows. 

Kant lived to see his favorite unknowable swept away by a 
stormy, impetuous youth named Fichte, and took part himself in 
the bitter controversies to which the latter’s views gave rise. 
Fichte claimed that the notion of external reality was useless and 
proved the point to his own satisfaction, at least. How could you 
ever deduce thought from being? he queried. How would you 
account for ethics and zsthetics—the good, the true, and the beau- 
tiful; and where would you find an explanation of conscience, if 
Being is the ultimate reality? Whence would spiritual activity be 
derived, on such a supposition? And how could religion ever have 
drawn from so dry a fount as Being’s the peace and comfort, piety 
and love, with which it comes to us sweetly laden, a spicy breath 
of Araby the blest to a world of strife and struggle? Avast and 
avaunt! The notion is a hollow shell. You see, Fichte had the 
empty idea of reality in contradistinction to the full; it was the 
indefinite, not the Infinite; and so, like Kant before, and Hegel 
after him, his wrong notion led him on. Being comes from thought, 
he argued, not thought from being. The world can be constructed 
out of self-consciousness, without any aid from experience, with- 
out any material furnished from without. A creative faculty exists 
within us, producing the world of matter and the world of spirit 
by one and the same synthetic act. ‘This creative faculty is the 
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universal Ego or self-consciousness, from which ours is derived; 
though just how this all-embracing self ever became splintered off 
into human individuals passes understanding, said Fichte, unless 
the reason of it was to make morality possible by furnishing “ the 
material of duty in the forms of sense.” 

Why should we appeal to reality or any outside determinant, 
he urged, if reality itself is but a creature of consciousness, an 
offspring of thought, a child of mind? If the spirit produces our 
abstract knowledge—and Kant said it could and did—what is to 
hinder it from producing our concrete knowledge as well? Why 
continue regarding objects as alien and foreign things lying out 
there over against us and determining our powers of knowing this 
way and that? Why not extend Kant’s theory of the creativeness 
of Thought to the visible world about us, and make that, too, a 
brilliant instance of the mind’s productive power? The doctrine 
of Immanence, the theory that reality is within consciousness and 
nothing at all without, thus became the first article in the creed 
of those who would be forever quit of skepticism; and this im- 
manence doctrine, as we shall show later in a special article devoted 
to the subject, produced more real skepticism in turn than any 
other cause, principle, or assumption in recent or ancient times. 

The subjective idealism proposed by Fichte as a means of 
bringing the skeptic to terms won but few adherents, and the names 
of these are “ writ in water.” Schelling and Hegel, two students 
who worked together privately before being appointed to professorial 
posts at Jena, came to the joint conclusion that it would be much 
more feasible to admit the identity of the subjective and objective 
worlds than to say that the latter was constructed by the former. 
It seemed too much like making the universe out of the stuff of 
dreams. Thought implied something to think about, they said, and 
for this reason the existence of a non-personal world must be 
admitted, to furnish the basis or vehicle through which spiritual 
forces reveal themselves to conscious mind, their simultaneous coun- 
terpart. Otherwise it would be impossible for Thought ever to 
start moving. Objective idealism thus displaced subjective, and 
the movement to overthrow skepticism took a new and more in- 
genious turn. Hegel, in fact, had not been long exchanging re- 
flections with Schelling, when he felt the ways dividing. The latter 
did not think it necessary to prove the thesis that the world of mind 
and the world of matter are one. He thought that the identity of 
the two might be postulated—to use Hegel’s phrase—“ like a shot 
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from a pistol.” Proof was what the thesis stood most in need 
of, as Hegel saw the situation; proof so vigorously logical in 
form, it would be past disputing and instantly compel assent. 

Manifestly the logic of identity would never do for Hegel’s 
coercive purpose. The view of Kant, Fichte and Schelling, that 
you can advance logically through the field of concepts only by 
going from the same to the same, is a law of conceptual thought 
too sterile to be seriously entertained. ‘‘ The so-called maxim of 
identity,” Hegel wrote, “is supposed to be accepted by the con- 
sciousness of everyone. But the language which such a law de- 
mands, ‘a planet is a planet, magnetism is magnetism, mind is 
mind,’ deserves to be called silliness. No mind either speaks or 
thinks or forms conceptions in accordance with this law, and no 
existence of any kind whatever conforms to it. We must never 
view identity as abstract identity, to the exclusion of all difference. 
That is the touchstone for distinguishing all bad philosophy from 
what alone deserves the name of philosophy. If thinking were no 
more than registering abstract identities, it would be a most super- 
fluous performance. Things and concepts are identical with them- 
selves only in so far as at the same time they involve distinction.” ? 

The logic Hegel wanted was one which would not only allow, 
but compel Thought to advance from the different to the different. 
The reason of the choice is all too plain. Hegel was out to catch 
the skeptic in a logical net, and would not be content until he 
found a law of Thought that applied with iron-clad necessity and 
clock-like regularity to all circumstances, past, present, and to come. 
There would be no escaping this time. The perennial appeal of 
the skeptic was to history. As soon as you drew his attention to 
this system of philosophy or that, he drew yours away immediately, 
pointing with scorn to the plentiful crop of contradictions which 
the history of philosophy had yielded. To history, therefore, 
Hegel wished to go. He would meet the skeptic on his chosen 
ground, beard the lion in his den, and drive him out of his favorite 
lair, not with a private theory—Kant, Fichte and Schelling tried 
that method to no avail—but with a necessary law of thought 
behind him to force the assent of doubters and stop their cavilling. 

By the masterly stroke of admitting and proving that Contra- 
diction is the essential law of thought, life, reality, nature, art, 
science, religion, statecraft and history, Hegel imagined he could 
cut the very ground from under the skeptic’s feet and leave him, 
*Hegel’s Smaller Logic, Wallace’s translation, pp. 184, 185. 
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like Archimedes, not knowing where to stand with his lever to tilt 
the world. He would prove to him that wherever you look in 
history,.there is first a position laid down, then its denial, and after 
that the reconciliation of the two opposites in a higher idea em- 
bracing both; and after that again, the breaking-up of the recon- 
ciling idea into its warring component elements. Thesis, antithe- 
sis, synthesis, he would say to him, behold the triads which for- 
ever keep the giddy world a-moving. Contradiction a sign that 
reason is defective? Nay, a proof that it is highly efficient, never 
at a standstill, but forever marching on. “ Dialectic is the uni- 
versal and irresistible power before which nothing can stay— 
Summum jus, summa injuria—to drive an abstract right to excess 
is to commit injustice—Extreme anarchy and extreme despotism 
lead to one another—Pride comes before a fall. Too much wit 
outwits itself. Joy brings tears, melancholy a sardonic smile.’’® 

“ Once catch well the knack of this scheme of thought,” writes 
Professor James, “and you are lucky if you ever get away from it. 
It is all you can see. Let anyone pronounce anything, and your 
feeling of a contradiction being implied becomes a habit, almost a 
motor habit in some persons who symbolize by a stereotyped ges- 
ture the position, sublation, and final reinstatement involved. If 
you say ‘two’ or ‘many,’ your speech bewrayeth you, for the very 
name collects them into one. If you express doubt, your expres- 
sion contradicts its content, for the doubt itself is not doubted 
but affirmed. If you say ‘disorder,’ what is that but a certain 
bad kind of order? If you say ‘indetermination,’ you are deter- 
mining just that. If you say ‘Nothing but the unexpected happens,’ 
the unexpected becomes what you expect. If you say ‘All things 
are relative,’ to what is the all of them itself relative? If you 
say ‘no more,’ there is already more, namely, the region in which 
more is sought, but no more is found—to know a limit as such is 
consequently already to have got beyond it—and so forth, through- 
out as many examples as one cares to cite.”* 

Hegel had indeed made good his escape from the paralyzing 
principle of identity, with its “things in themselves,” its “ empty 
forms of thought and sense,” its “ pure reason,” its ‘ schematized 
categories,” and its worse than hollow “ unknowables.” “ Concepts 


*Hegel’s Smaller Logic, Wallace’s translation, p. 128. Quoted by Professor 
James, Hibbert Journal, Hegel and His Method, October, 1908, p. 68. 
*Hegel and His Method. By William James, Hibbert Journal, October, 1908, 


p. 69. 
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were not in his eyes the static self-contained things that previous 
logicians had supposed, but were germinative and passed beyond 
themselves into each other by what he called their immanent dialec- 
tic. In ignoring each other as they do, they virtually exclude each 
other, he thought, and thus in a manner introduce each other.” 
And because of this passing into each other, they were related by a 
relation of self-completion. It was by this admission of their re- 
latedness that he hoped to break down Kant’s deadening logic of 
identity, and in its stead, nay on its ruins, to build up a dialectic 
logic which would force the whole muttering brood of skeptics to 
keep the peace. The law of the succession of opposites—that was 
the knotted cord with which he would whip the doubters till they 
cried for mercy. 

By making the contradictions of history move, by mating 
every concept with its opposite, by starting philosophy at zero and 
raising it subsequently to what temperature he pleased, Hegel be- 
lieved he was inaugurating an era in which the skeptics would 
wait patiently for the next great contradiction to come, know- 
ing that a still greater synthesis would surely follow in its wake. 
Once the idea gained credence, that the whole history of the world, 
with all its error, crime, debauchery, innocence and virtue, could 
be written out under the single category of Development; could be 
shown to conform to the single law that opposite succeeds op- 
posite unfailingly everywhere, progress would take on the ap- 
pearance of a thing inevitable—bound to occur in our own despite; 
the future would be observed brewing in the past; contradic- 
tions would be diagnosed as the growing pains of the cosmos; 
one opinion would come to be regarded as good as another; error 
would appear as the advance agent of truth; wrong as the signal 
that right was coming—and crime as the introductory bow of in- 
nocence and virtue. What could the skeptic rejoin when he saw 
the contradictory history of philosophy. thus cleverly turned into a 
contradictory philosophy of history? Would not his discomfiture 
be complete? Alas! poor Yorick, I knew him well, and ’twas I 
that felled him foully at a stroke. He should have known, daft 
wight, that 

The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation ’twixt us twain. 


Hegel’s philosophy was moulded by a special purpose—the 
*Ibid., p. 66. 
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refutation of skepticism—and that threw his entire system out of 
gear. The well-known law of association—that the objects of 
thought often suggest their opposites—was extended from psy- 
chology to metaphysics, and made to mean that things are always 
generating their negatives, and irresistibly moving on. Clearly 
this is a fact not proven. Regress and stagnation mark the course 
of human history fully as much as does advance, which is never 
steady, but in curves of billowy cadence, and with troughs and 
crests. There is nothing in the way of fact to suggest the Hegelian 
theory of indefinite, continuous, inevitable, necessary progress,® 
that theory resting on the groundless supposition that a fatal law 
of conceptual thought compels the admission of a forward move- 
ment without cease. The succession of opposites is neither a true 
nor adequate description of the world’s development. Universal 
transformism is a myth. Things grow by perfecting their identity, 
not by losing it, as is plainly to be seen. By his method of de- 
ducing everything out of a supposedly necessary relation of op- 
position prevailing between concepts, Hegel lost that balancing con- 
tact with experience which an inductive method brings, and took 
for his guidance the counter principle that truth is a “ reeling Bac- 
chante, drunk in every limb.” The fallacy of trying to make 
Thought creative was never seen to worse advantage. A hard- 
headed individual, named Krug, got into the history of philosophy 
by challenging Hegel to deduce the moon, a horse, a rose, or 
at least the pen with which said Krug was writing. And Hegel’s 
sarcastic rejoinder that science had more important business on 
hand than the deduction of Mr. Krug’s pen, shows that the query 
touched the sore spot in the whole system. 

Living and writing before the experimental sciences had 
poured their accuracies into the lap of scholarship, personally hav- 
ing but scant reverence for the same, and much preferring ro- 
mantic imagination to the inconvenience of research, Hegel did 
not see the fallacy and futility of building philosophy from the 
top down instead of from the bottom up. His speculative ardor 
would undergo considerable cooling, could he now revisit the 
scenes of his former labors and behold what the despised scientists 
had accomplished since he left, by means of the slower but surer - 
principle of induction. Croce would tell him how much of his 
system was dead, how little living.? And could he have met the 

*See Evolution and Progress, Tue CatHotic Wortp, May, June, July, rors. 
'Cid che 2 vivo e cid che 2 morto nella filosofia di Hegel. Benedetto Croce. 
VOL, CII.—40 
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late Professor James, the latter surely would not lose the occa- 
sion to remind him of “his abominable vocabulary, calling what 
completes a thing its ‘negation,’ for example; his systematic re- 
fusal to let you know whether he is talking logic or physics or 
psychology; his deliberately adopted ambiguity and vagueness, 
in short; things that make his present-day readers wish to tear 
their hair—or his—out in desperation. Like Byron’s corsair, he 
leaves ‘a name to other times, linked with one virtue and a thou- 
sand crimes.’ ”§ 

Hegel was no more successful in proving the succession of op- 

posites a necessary conceptual law, than in establishing it as a 
fatal law of history. His grandiose attempt to show that the 
intellect is exclusively engaged in synthesizing contradictions re- 
veals an extreme confusion at the bottom of his thought, that dis- 
counts more than ninety per cent of his thinking. His lordly am- 
bition to crush the skeptic prevented him from seeing that con- 
cepts do not always pass over into their “ others ’—far from it!— 
but up and on to their larger and connected “likes.” An example 
will help to illustrate the fallacious course into which his plan 
betrayed him. Take the relation of the two concepts—art and 
philosophy. The relation is simple enough, and even if one hap- 
pened to be an idealist, it could be explained without the least ref- 
erence to contradiction. Art implies philosophy as a wider em- 
bracing unity, and philosophy includes art as the greater enwraps 
the less. The logic is the logic of inclusion and implication rather 
than that of exclusion, rivalry and opposition. Examine any of 
our concrete concepts, and you will find that they point beyond 
themselves, not to their negating opposites, but to the larger likes 
which include them within their encircling fold. The individual 
points beyond itself to the family, and the family to civil society 
and the State; art points beyond itself to philosophy, and the latter 
to the still greater reaches of religion. In fact, all our concrete 
concepts have degrees and grades; they are not accompanied by 
a row of ciphers; self-transcending by nature, they mate, not 
with their opposites, but with larger, more inclusive unities. It 
is only when we take these graded concrete concepts, and throw 
‘them up into the abstract, that they become contradictory in ap- 
pearance, as State and individual, religion and art, knowledge and 
action. This was the trap into which Hegel fell. He considered 
the oppositional abstract concepts, and forgot the scales of re- 
®Hegel and His Method, Hibbert Journal, October, 1908, p. 64. 
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lated being which concrete concepts all reveal; and so he was 
enabled speciously to prove that the synthesis of contradictions is 
the sole labor congenial to the human spirit; a position which 
we have just shown can be refuted even on idealistic grounds, on 
the theory, namely, that truth is a self-cohering whole, in con- 
formity with no reality but itself. 

There is a more drastic refutation still, and that is to con- 
sider the whole Kantian, Hegelian mode of overthrowing skepti- 
cism wrong and inefficient; a sham battle, and not a real en- 
counter; with a good deal of religious prepossession at its back, 
and no genuine desire to see the problem solved, but rather that 
its solution should be postponed indefinitely. The pivotal assump- 
tion in Hegel’s system is that the historically disputed propositions 
of philosophy are partly true and partly false; and that to over- 
come their oppositions, to reconcile their partial truth and false- 
hood, recourse must be had to a wider synthesis embracing the 
contradictory propositions themselves and making peace between 
them, somewhat after the fashion—agreeably inane—of the present 
promoters of Church unity, who would have us admit, unresolved, 
the whole seething mass of sectarian differences nestling within 
the bosom of a divided Christendom, and go hide our heads, and 
hold our speech, in charity forevermore, at the wonderful “ unity 
in difference” that had been effected. Suppose we deny this 
pivotal assumption of all idealism, and assert instead, that every 
contradicted proposition in the history of philosophy is decomposa- 
ble or resolvable into two, one of which is false, the other true— 
what would be left for Hegel’s triads to accomplish? Nothing. 
They would enter at once into their eternal rest, and truth would 
have a past as well as a future, it would not be ever coming, 
but already come. The true, the effective way to refute skepti- 
cism is not by imagining a big clearing-house in the shape of some 
vague, empty, and general formula, into which the whole mass of 
discordant contradictions can be poured; the only honest, worthy 
way is to do the reconciliation work ourselves, by breaking up 
every contradicted proposition, into the true and false elements 
which it contains. The right method is analysis not synthesis; 
to sift, resolve, winnow, discriminate, instead of promiscuously 
confusing, as Hegel did, as idealists still most vainly persist in 
doing. 

We were speaking, a few paragraphs back, of the motherly, 
productive relation existing between religion, philosophy, and art. 
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Notice now what becomes of this living, connected relationship 
when Hegel sophisticates it with his galloping triads of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, letting loose these three favorite philo- 
sophical dogs of war to tear it limb from limb. Art becomes the 
thesis; religion the antithesis; philosophy the synthesis. This 
makes religion the negation of art, and converts religion and art 
into two exclusive and contradictory abstractions, clamoring for 
just such a philosophy as Hegel’s to effect their complete rejoining. 
How good of the world at large to work itself up in the direc- 
tion of one particular brand of philosophy and to advertise 
Hegel’s impressionistic wares! Yet who in his sober senses would 
take the positive continuity and productive relationship existing 
between religion on the one hand and art and philosophy on the 
other, and read into it an illustration of the synthesis of contradic- 
tions? Hegel overdrove his triadic hobby-horse until it ran piti- 
ably lame. He invented contradictions to prove that contradic- 
tion is the law of life, the sole and single way appointed for the 
world’s developing. In his undisciplined desire to strike the skeptic 
dumb, he overlooked the most effective portion of the truth in de- 
livering the stroke. 

He did not see that “the passing of concepts beyond them- 
selves” is due to the idea of Being—the primordial element in- 
hering in them all, and enabling each to burst its bounds of self- 
hood and go join its many mates. Working with the category of 
oppositional Development as his sole philosophical stock in trade, 
he recorded the passing and left the permanent unnoticed; mistook 
inclusions for oppositions, solidarity for strife, falsehood for par- 
tial truth. There is more than alteration going on in the worlds 
of mind and matter. Only by supposing that such a law of al- 
teration was fatally everywhere at work could Hegel whitewash 
the sordid crimes of history, rationalize the irrational, make the 
ugly beautiful in prospect, deify contradiction, and throw truth 
into the never-ending stream of variation. His dialectical method, 
when applied to the history of Christianity, was responsible for 
such antitheses as would divide the Pauline, Petrine, and Johannine 
elements into three movements pressing in directions counter. 
Some good folk still living and writing and imagining are evidently 
not aware that we have a concrete concept of Christianity large 
enough to include the saintly labors of Peter, Paul, and John; and 
that if we make our analyses complete at the start, the oppositions 
are seen to be nothing else than the gross mistaking of our own logi- 
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cal methods, divisions, and devices, for real distinctions in things 
and disruptive movements in history. 

The best proof that Hegel was wrong is the fact that the more 
wary idealists of the day do not follow him, preferring the logic 
of implication to that of contradiction, and declaring that Hegel 
in his maturer days really abandoned the latter for the former. 
The fact of the matter is that neither suffices for the gigantic task 
assigned. The old Hegelian logic of opposition and the new He- 
gelian logic of implication owe their invention to the defective 
analysis of analysis, inherited from Kant. A frank recognition 
of the all too patent fact that Thought can analyze the essential rela- 
tions of every subject as well as its formal inclusions would sweep 
them both away as unnecessary recourses. It would put an end also 
to the sleight-of-hand, legerdemain sort of logic which draws the 
ocean from a drop of dew, a mountain from a molehill, and so in- 
terprets the fact of “ unity in difference” as to make the “ unity ” 
everything and the “ differences ” next to nothing. It is true that 
reality has degrees and grades, in the sense that the universe is a 
system of interrelated, interacting things, differing as star from 
star in magnitude and quality; but the phrase is false when made 
to mean that the grades and degrees of reality all exist within 
the bosom of a single organism—the universe—out of which 
they spring as so many differing appearances of the one and only’ 
whole. When will philosophers make their analysis of analysis 
complete, recognize the spontaneously synthetic activity of the in- 
tellect, and cease pursuing the idle policy of first refunding all 
difference into some general unity, and then drawing them forth 
therefrom by deductive logic, as if the process represented his- 
tory and describe the actual course of the world’s development? 

Professor Santyana, of Harvard University, writing of a 
“well-known philosophy of philosophy” that takes itself alto- 
gether too seriously, and seeks to impose its views by a coercive 
logic that does not coerce, has the following comment to make 
upon its structure and value: “It would maintain that human 
thought is an absolute thing, that it existed and developed on its 
own internal principles and resources, without any environment. 
What this philosophy starts from and calls knowledge is, accord- 
ing to its description, not knowledge at all, but only absolute 
imagination, a self-generated experience expressing no prior ex- 
istence and regarding no external object, either material or ideal. 
Such absolute imagination, since its development could not be af- 
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fected by anything outside (there being nothing outside), would 
evidently require all those variations and. ingredients which I have 
called heresies; they would all express its initial pregnancy more 
or less completely, and would be taken up and carried on in the 
next phase of its life. All the parts of orthodoxy might thus, in 
isolation, be called heretical, while the sum total and infinite life 
of heresy would be orthodoxy, or rather would be reality itself. 
We are in a world of romantic soliloquy, peopled by subjective 
lights and subjective assurances; and it is easy to see how well 
such a discovery might serve Protestant theologians to justify 
their past and idealize their future.’’® 

Leaving the days of absolutism for our own immediate times, 
we find that the pulse of another dialectic has already begun to 
beat. Hegel’s triads no longer grind out the cosmos in their mill- 
ing rounds. His attempt to rationalize history has been superseded 
by an attempt to derationalize it hind and fore. Romanticism is 
in open revolt against the rationalism to which Hegel sought to 
wed it. The doctrine of fatalistic alteration is no longer re- 
garded as a law of Thought, but of life, environment, and ex- 
perience. The new dialectic beats from percept to percept, not 
from concept to concept, as the old dialectic did; and the reason 
for the change is the same as heretofore—a refutation of skepti- 
cism. Environment being the new mobilization centre around 
which the thoughts of men are gathering, everything has under- 
gone reéxpression in its terms. Knowledge is a means of con- 
trolling our surroundings, of manipulating our experience, not an 
end in itself. The particular, not the general, the finite, not the 
infinite, is its end and aim. The test of an idea is the fact that 
“it works;” of truth, that it brings emotional satisfaction and 
consequences of a practical sort. Intellectual values as such are 
in the main discarded. The new principles of utility, adaptation 
to environment, control of experience have crowded out all recog- 
nition of knowledge for its own sake. To know is to adapt 
oneself to one’s environment; and truth depends on the successful 
performance of this sole appointed task. 

Man, they tell us, was always an artisan, from the day he 
fashioned a coat of skins for himself out of the hides of beasts 
and drew from flint the friendly spark that warmed him, to the 
present busy hour when the invasion of the air has meant the sub- 


* Philosophical Heresy. By George Santyana. Journal of Philosophy, Psychology 
and Scientific Methods, vol. xii., no. 21, p. 566. 
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duing of the last of the hostile elements that defied his sovereignty. 
Concepts have been fashioned by him, like all things else, as prac- 
tical instruments of action, as tools with which to work on stub- 
born nature. Concepts exist for acting, not for knowing. They 
are convenient symbols of the things we need not know but simply 
touch and use. In a word, they are symbols of the practical, not 
stars of knowledge, or little lamps of light to things unseen. And 
do you desire a refutation of skepticism, an explanation of the 
myriad contradictions with which the path of human thought 
through history is beset? The pragmatist will tell you that his 
instrumental theory of thought, his functional theory of knowledge 
explains the fact most readily and affords the best preventive. 
Just as your ways are not like your grandfather’s, times, condi- 
tions, and purposes having changed, so has it been with human 
thought—its course is one of constant variation. Go to Darwin 
if you want real light thrown on the contradictions of history. 
Hegel muddled the solution, by leaving out the great explanatory 
factor of adaptation, and by taking Thought only into account. 
His coherence theory of truth is a madman’s dream. The world 
is the result of accident, not the slow unfolding of a plan. There 
are no two things or persons alike in its whole expansive breadth 
of bosom. Life is the thing; and it is moving on in dialectic 
strides Hegel never witnessed in his dreaming, he who imagined 
that men were made for knowing, when the fact of the matter is 
that the life-process which upheaved their environment, upheaved 
them also along with it or a little after, for the sole sake of 
shaping them to its blind and variant coursings. We are mak- 
ers of reality; it is pliant to the touch of human purpose, respon- 
sive to our needs, plastic to the satisfaction of our aims; a great 
field of opportunity to be exploited in our own behalf; a mine 
of practical possibilities unending. Out upon all metaphysics! 
Let us make the Reformation complete! 

The elements of fact must be sifted from the elements of 
speculation in this garish world-view. Is the variation of per- 
cepts a necessary law of life any more than Hegel’s doctrine of 
the variation of concepts is a necessary law of Thought? Is the 
fatalism of our concrete knowledge any more apparent or demon- 
strable than the fatalism of our abstract notions? Who can 
prove, who has ever proved, that our knowledge grows by trans- 
formation? that the old in it is forever passing over into the new 
so thoroughly, it leaves not a wrack of its former self behind? 
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Does not our knowledge of facts grow by accretion and addition, 
by the assimilation of old elements to new, and not by the complete 
transformation of the former into the latter, as evolutionists al- 
lege? And if so, why not read the facts as they stand, instead 
of putting them under the distorting glass of an unproven theory? 
Suppose we were to grant that the test of an idea is its successful 
working; and of truth, that it floods the consciousness with emo- 
tional satisfaction, a sense of harmonious adaptation to the world » 
about. Suppose, furthermore, that the functional or instrumental 
theory of knowledge, as it is called, should be conceded; and 
the fact acknowledged that man had been an artisan from first 
to last. How would you prove that any of these statements is 
exclusively true, which is the point evolutionists must establish, or 
their theory is in the air. 

Are any of these views commensurate with history? Are 
they not, rather, undue simplifications of the complex nature of 
man, undue reductions of his stature, half-truths and quarter- 
truths loudly laying pretensions to be the whole? Does not history 
reveal man as a curious being, with scientific interests, intellectual 
desires, and love of the search of wisdom for its own sake, with- 
out thought of the material returns to be got from the searching? 
Why is this chapter of light stricken out from the pages of history, 
and a chapter of blind endeavor interpolated in its stead? Has 
man had no theoretical interests from the beginning, has he none 
now? Would the nineteenth century gentlemen read themselves 
back into the race that went before, and forwards into the race 
that is to come after? Is the skeptic to receive his final quietus, 
by being told that throughout the course of history, man has not 
only lacked the ability to acquire knowledge, he never even had the 
desire to seek it? The answer shows that the pragmatists of 
the present consider skepticism a native-born disposition of the 
human spirit. Professional skeptics have never put forth any such 
untoward claim in the entire history of philosophy, their conten- 
tion all along having been that man has the desire, but not the 
ability, to know himself and the world about him with certainty. 
It is the unenviable distinction of the pragmatist and “ modernist ” 
view, that for downright radicalism and agnosticism it is without 
competitor or peer, surpassing even skepticism itself in skepticism, 
and affording the sole indubitable instance of “ transformation.” 

A reaction from all this evolutionistic speculation began some 
years ago in a movement—still in its incipiency—called the “ New 
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Realism.” ?° It has not as yet lived up to its name and title fully, 
insisting so much on the reality of the world of objects, as prac- 
tically to deny the distinct existence and produced character of 
human ideas, not to mention the problem of accounting for the ex- 
istence of error, which this denial has created. But it is vigor- 
ously asserting the thesis that knowledge grows by accretion, not 
by transformation; and it is attempting the refutation of skepti- 
cism, not by inventing some vague and hospitable synthesis to 
house and harbor truth and error—as if these two were Siamese 
twins that knew no parting—but by the more practical, sincere, 
and efficient method of winnowing the chaff of philosophy from 
its wheat. The advice they hold out to their contemporaries is to 
drop the metaphysical subterfuges in vogue and return to the 
logical method of analyzing all propositions, however old they 
be, or however much disputed. You will then find, they tell them, 
that old propositions are neither transformed nor transformable 
into new; but are either to be rejected outright as false, or 
analyzed into two or more propositions, one of which is to be ac- 
cepted as true, the other or others repudiated as false. The growth 
of truth will then appear distinct and separable from the growth 
of error, and we shall be done with the idle shibboleth that all 
propositions are partly false and partly true; nay, we shall dis- 
own as unworthy the attempt of a century to weave the erroneous 
into the very fabric and texture of verity itself. Truth will be 
seen to have a past as well as a present and future. Its youth 
is no crime, neither is its age. To refute skepticism, we are not 
obliged to rationalize all errer, as did Hegel, or to derationalize 
all truth and make it practical, as is the fashion of the pragmatists 
—two desperate recourses which leave confusion worse confounded, 
and overthrow the skeptic by the dire and disastrous course of 
having philosophers in a body go over to his camp and there make 
common cause ingloriously with the enemy. There is a middle 
course; and so far as skepticism is based on intellectual grounds, 
and not built up out of attitudes of will or temperamental judg- 
ments that throw reason to the winds, it is the only one that 
meets the situation squarely or holds out any promise of redeem- 
ing it to truth. 


The Program and First Platform of Six Realists. Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology and Scientific Methods, vol. vii., no. 15, pp. 393 ff. Realism as a Polemic 
and Program of Reform. By Ralph Barton Perry. Op. cit., vol. vii., no. 13, pp. 
337 ff.; no. 14, pp. 365 ff. 
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This proposal of the New Realists is like a returning breath 
of scholasticism and its “academic circles,” though it would be 
vain to imagine that the reaction portends a second Spring. But 
at any rate, the defiant challenge flung down to the old Hegelism 
and the new Darwinism will have its effect, in clearing the at- 
mosphere and bringing matters to a head. The ringing conten- 
tion of the New Realists, that the way to combat skepticism is to 
resolve the historic contradictions of philosophy, and not to refer 
their origin to some colorless Absolute, neither mental nor physi- 
cal by nature, but betwixt and between—this contention is a wel- 
come voice in the wilderness of sophistication, and a decided relief 
from the evolutionistic cry that Thought and things are moving 
irresistibly on, “ from the different to the different,” in unhalting 
strides. The analytic method, a Catholic need hardly be told, 
is the one which the Church has followed in her clearing pathway 
through the years. And the children of liberty, light, and love 
may well be glad they are not in the toils of that philosophy which, 
Chesterton charges, “has substituted an idea of fatalistic alter- 
ation for the freedom of the medizval soul seeking truth.” 


























LIONEL JOHNSON. 
BY JOYCE KILMER. 


REESE year 1915 has been, in the United States, a time 
Ml of great glory for the poet. The number of books 
of verse published has been phenomenally large, and 
several volumes, notably Mr. Robert Frost’s North 
of Boston and the American edition of Rupert 
Brooke’s Collected Poems, have passed through several editions. 
But the year’s most important book of poetry is not the work of a 
living author. It is the work of a young man who prematurely 
went to his tragic death in October, 1902. Through the intelligent 
enterprise of The Macmillan Company it is now possible to obtain 
in one volume the Collected Poems of Lionel Johnson. 

To those who are so fortunate as already to know Lionel 
Johnson’s poetry, this is good news indeed. During the poet’s life- 
time, two volumes were published—Poems in 1895 and Ireland and 
Other Poems in 1897. These books, in all their dignity of hand- 
made paper and rubricated title-pages, soon became expensive 
rarities sought eagerly by the bibliophile. They were not reprinted, 
and Lionel Johnson was known to most lovers of poetry only by 
occasional quotations made by such discerning anthologists as Mr. 
Burton E. Stevenson, and by the sympathetic appreciations contrib- 
uted to English and American magazines by Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney and Miss Katherine Brégy. 

A few years ago a number of Lionel Johnson’s essays and 
book reviews were published by Mr. Mitchell Kennerley, under the 
title Post Liminium. The book is full of sound scholarship, keen 
esthetic understanding, and rich and wholesome humor. And 
there is never any possibility of mistaking Lionel Johnson’s point 
of view; in all matters of religion, art, economics and politics, as 
well as in all matters of faith and morals, his point of view was 
obviously and unhesitatingly Catholic. But prose was not Lionel 
Johnson’s favorite medium; he might, indeed, had he lived longer, 
have come to rank as a critic with Matthew Arnold or Sainte Beuve, 
but his most important contribution to literature was his poetry, 
and it is as a poet, as a Catholic poet, that he must be judged. 

I have mentioned the fact that some of his poems have been in- 
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cluded in the anthologies. In one instance, the editor of an anthology 
unintentionally did Lionel Johnson a grave injustice. He entrusted 
the task of writing an introduction to Lionel Johnson’s poem to Mr. 
William Butler Yeats. And Mr. Yeats wrote: “He has made a 
world full of all delights and golden vestures, and murmured Latin, 
and incense clouds, and autumn winds, and dead leaves, where one 
wanders remembering martyrdoms and courtesies that the world 
has forgotten.” 

This is very beautiful indeed. It is also the rankest nonsense 
that even Mr. Yeats ever wrote. Lionel Johnson was, it is true, 
a convert to Catholicism. But in spite of Mr. William Butler 
Yeats’ expert opinion, a convert to Catholicism is not a person 
who wanders about weeping over autumn winds and dead leaves, 
murmuring Latin and snuffing incense. It happened that Lionel 
Johnson was a scholar and a gentleman, a thoroughly wholesome, 
vivacious and humorous person, and although he was born in 
London, he was full of genuine Celtic mirth and courage. He 
hoped and wrote and worked for the day when Ireland, the land 
of his ancestors, should again be a free and independent nation. 
He was, in fact, a Catholic and an Irishman. And neither one of 
these titles belongs by rights to Mr. Yeats. No one can deny that 
Mr. Yeats has in his time done splendid service to the cause of 
poetry; he has written some of the most nobly beautiful lyrics and 
poetic dramas in our language. But his truest admirers must regret 
that he made this widely circulated and grossly untrue estimate of 
one of the most thoroughly masculine personalities in modern Eng- 
lish letters. 

In considering that brief and tumultuous period in English 
literature which is sometimes called the A‘sthetic Renaissance of the 
Nineties, it is inevitable that three figures should stand out with 
particular vividness. They are Lionel Johnson, Aubrey Beardsley 
and Ernest Dowson—a great poet, a brilliant but unbalanced illus- 
trator, and another poet, who wrote a great deal of rubbish, and 
about four poems which are genuine and important contributions 
to English literature. What is the bond between these three men? 
Why should they be grouped together? 

They might be grouped together because they all three were 
creative artists whose careers, so far as the world knows, ended 
with the nineteenth century. They might be grouped together be- 
cause they were animated by the same feeling, a violent reaction 
against the hideous scientific dogmatism, the deadly materialism, of 
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the much-vaunted Victorian era. And they might be grouped to- 
gether because all three were artists, seekers after that real but 
elusive thing called beauty, a thing which they found at last only 
when they had made their submission to her who is the mother of 
all learning, all culture and all the arts, the Catholic Church. And 
yet, although the fact of their conversion establishes a real and 
noble connection between these three men of genius, their characters 
and talents differ greatly. Only one of them was directly inspired 
through a considerable period of years by his Catholic Faith. The 
other two became Catholics towards the end of their artistic career, 
too late for the Faith to give to their work that purity and strength 
which are the guarantees of immortality. But one of them found 
his Faith almost as soon as he found his genius, celebrated it in 
poems of enduring beauty, and left the world a precious heritage of 
song. That man was Lionel Johnson. 

In his The Eighteen Nineties, Mr. Holbrook Jackson has 
pointed out the significance of the revival of zstheticism which took 
place in the closing years of the nineteenth century, and has shown 
that it was symptomatic of a sort of idealistic revolt. Now, ideal- 
ism surely is desirable, and it is perhaps unjust for us to judge a 
literary and artistic movement by its most bizarre and artificial 
features. The eccentricities of The Savoy and The Yellow Book 
do not, it may be, indicate clearly the essential motives of the young 
writers who were endeavoring to bring about a renaissance of ideal- 
ism in dull, materialistic, “ scientific’ Victorian London. But it is 
inevitable that the most sensational aspects of a literary movement 
should be most generally observed and longest remembered. And it 
is unquestionably true that one real value of the cult of peacocks 
and green carnations, of artificial paganism, and sophisticated love- 
liness, is that it furnishes a splendidly contrasting background for 
the white genius of Lionel Johnson. 

This aristocratic and wealthy young Oxford graduate might 
so easily have become an esthetic and nothing more! His environ- 
ment, many of his friendships, even his discipleship, as it may be 
called, to Walter Pater might naturally be expected to cause him 
to develop into a mere dilettant, interested only in delicate and 
superficial beauty, having, by way of moral code, an earnest desire 
to live up to his blue china. Instead, what was this friend of 
Theodore Peters (of Renaissance cloak fame) and Hubert Cracken- 
thorpe? He was a sound and accomplished scholar, writing Latin 
hymns that for their grace and authentic ecclesiastical style might 
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stand beside those of Adam of St. Victor or of St. Bernard himself. 
Nor was he less deft in his manipulation of the style of the classical 
authors—see, for example, those graceful lines beginning: “Valete, 
fas est, flores! vale, ver!” And this, remember, was at a time 
when Latin was most absolutely a dead language to most young 
English poets, whose attention was given entirely to the picturesque 
attractions of the Parisian argot beloved of the Decadents. In 
fact the atmosphere of the literary world in which he lived seems 
to have had no effect upon Lionel Johnson’s mind and soul. He 
was “ of the centre,” not “of the movement.” He gladly accepted 
the gracious traditions of English poetry. He followed the time- 
hallowed conventions of his craft as faithfully as did Tennyson. 
He had no desire to toss Milton’s wreath either to Whitman or to 
Baudelaire. But these virtues are perhaps chiefly negative. 
Almost the same things might be said of many poets, of the late 
Stephen Phillips, for example, who certainly was an honest tradi- 
tionalist, uninfluenced by decadence or estheticism. But Lionel 
Johnson had also (what Stephen Phillips lacked) a great and beauti- 
ful philosophy. And his philosophy was true. He was so for- 
tunate as to hold the Catholic Faith. This Faith inspired his best 
poems, shines through them and makes them, as the word is used, 
immortal. 

Of course Lionel Johnson was not exclusively a devotional 
and religious poet. The theme which he sang with the most splen- 
did passion and the most consummate art was the Catholic Church. 
This was the great influence of his life; it is to this that his poetry 
owes most of its enduring beauty. But there were other influences, 
there were other things which claimed, to a less degree, his devo- 
tion. One of these was Ireland, and another was England. Lionel 
Johnson’s chivalrous loyalty to Ireland was not without its quaint 
humor. He was descended from the soldier who savagely put 
down the insurrection of 1798. But he by no means shared his 
ancestor’s views in Irish matters; he was an enthusiastic advocate 
of Irish freedom and a devoted lover of everything Irish. 

Although he hailed with delight the revival of ancient Celtic 
customs and the ancient Celtic language, Lionel Johnson was far 
from being what we have come to call a neo-Celt. He did not 
spend his time in writing elaborately annotated chants in praise of 
Cuchullain and Deidre and A®ngus, and other creatures of legend; 
the attempt to reéstablish Ireland’s ancient paganism seemed to 
him singularly unintelligent. He saw that the greatest glory of 
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Ireland is her fidelity to the Catholic Faith, a fidelity which count- 
less cruel persecutions have only strengthened. And so when he 
wrote of Jreland’s Dead he did not see them entering into some 
Ossianic land of dead warriors. Instead, he wrote: 


For their loyal love, nought less, 
Than the stress of death, sufficed: 

Now with Christ, in blessedness, 
Triumph they, imparadised. 


Similarly, in what is generally considered to be his greatest 
poem, the majestic and passionate Jreland, his most joyous vision 
is that of the “ Bright souls of Saints, glad choirs of intercession 
from the Gael,” and he concludes with this splendid prayer: 


O Rose! O Lily! O Lady full of grace! 
O Mary Mother! O Mary Maid! hear thou. 
Glory of Angels! Pity, and turn thy face, 
Praying thy Son, even as we pray thee now, 
For thy dear sake to set thine Ireland free: 
Pray thou thy little Child! 
Ah! who can help her, but in mercy He? 
Pray then, pray thou for Ireland, Mother mild! 
O Heart of Mary! pray the Sacred Heart: 
His, at Whose word depart 
Sorrows and hates, home to Hell’s waste and wild. 


When Lionel Johnson wrote of England, it was chiefly Corn- 
wall that attracted him; Cornwall, that most Celtic land, where 
visitors from other parts of England are called “ foreigners.” This 
affection shows in the three beautiful stanzas called Cornwall, in 
the sonnet to that great, and as yet, unappreciated poet, Hawker of 
Morwenstow, aid in those lines of severe loveliness to which he 
gave the title Dead. Nor can A Cornish Night be forgotten. But 
he was sensitive to all the appeal of the English countryside; how 
wholesome and heartening is the wind that blows through Jn Eng- 
land! In reading it we understand what Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney meant when she wrote of him: “ He was a tower of whole- 
someness in the Decadence which his short life spanned.” Here 
are six stanzas, with an exquisite picture in everyone: 


Heaped with a sweet hayload, 
Curved, yellow wagons pass 

Slow down the high-hedged road ; 
I watch them from the grass; 
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A pleasant village noise 
Breaks the still air: and all 

The summer spirit joys, 
Before the first leaves fall. 


Red wreckage of the rose, 
Over a gusty lawn: 

While in the orchard close, 
Fruits redden to their dawn. 


September’s wintering air, 

When fruits and flowers have fled 
From mountain valleys bare, 

Save rowan berries red. 


These joys, and such as these, 
Are England’s and are mine: 
Within the English seas, 
My days have been divine. 


Oh! Hellas lies far hence, 
Far the blue Sical sea: 

But England’s excellence 
Is more than they to me. 


Nor was Lionel Johnson blind to the subtle appeals of London, 
that most prosaic and poetic of all cities. He loved London, and 
knew London almost as intimately as did his favorite Charles 
Lamb. Of course most of his contemporaries also wrote about 
London, but they, like John Davidson, were attracted chiefly by the 


city’s most cruel and sordid phase. 


Lionel Johnson, however, with 


his generous sympathies and his true historical perspective, seemed 
to comprehend London, to see through its superficial and ephemeral 
characteristics into its very soul, and it is the soul of London, I 
think, that he expressed in his poem In London Town. And while 
his writings about London are under consideration, it will not do 
to fail to mention a poem inspired by one of London’s monuments— 
the statue of King Charles at Charing Cross. These noble stanzas 
are as august a memorial of that “ fair and fatal King” as is Van 


Dyke’s portrait. 


But Lionel Johnson’s purely secular poems are best 
when his Catholic Faith, seemingly without his willing it, unex- 
pectedly shines out in a splendor of radiant phrases. And of all 
his poems, those which constitute his most important contribution 
to literature, are those which are directly the fruits of his religious 
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experiences. The lovely memory of Cardinal Newman has never 
been honored more appropriately than in the second part of In 
Falmouth Harbor. A Burden of Easter Vigil, The Precept of 
Silence, Mystic and Cavalier, Enthusiasts, the third part of Visions, 
Our Lady of the May, the Carols, and the series of four poems 
called Christmas—if Lionel Johnson had written only these, he 
would still deserve a place among those whom all lovers of poetry 
must delight to honor. He was not so great a poet as Francis 
Thompson. He never wrote a poem which will stand comparison 
with The Hound of Heaven or the Orient Ode. But the sum of 
the beauty in all his work is great, and his poetry is, on the whole, 
more companionable than that of Francis Thompson; it is more 
human, more personal, more intimate. 

And to at least two of Lionel Johnson’s poems, the adjective 
“ great”? may, by every sound critical standard, safely be applied. 
One of these is The Dark Angel, a masterly study of the psychology 
of temptation, written in stanzas that glow with feeling, that are 
the direct and passionate utterance of the poet’s soul, and yet are 
as polished and accurate as if their author’s only purpose had been 
to make a thing of beauty. The other is The Martyrum Candi- 
datus, a poem which may without question be given its place in any 
anthology which contains Burning Babe, The Kings, and Cra- 
shaw’s Hymn to Saint Teresa. It has seemed to me that these 
brave and beautiful lines, which have for their inspiration the love 
of God, and echo with their chiming syllables the hoof-beats of 
horses bearing knights to God’s battles, might serve as a fitting 
epitaph for the accomplished scholar, the true poet, the noble and 
kindly Catholic gentleman who wrote them. 


Ah, see the fair chivalry come, the companions of Christ! 

White Horsemen, who ride on white horses, the Knights of God! 
They, for their Lord and their Lover who sacrificed 

All, save the sweetness of treading, where He first trod! 


These through the darkness of death, the dominion of night, 
Swept, and they woke in white places at morning tide: 

They saw with their eyes, and sang for joy of the sight, 
They saw with their eyes the Eyes of the Crucified. 


Now, whithersoever He goeth, with Him they go: 
White Horsemen, who ride on white horses, oh fair to see! 
They ride, where the Rivers of Paradise flash and flow, 
White Horsemen, with Christ their Captain: forever He! 
VOL, Cll.—41 











THE ADVENTURE AT THE BLACK DOG. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


=O RD FRANCIS and Lord Henry were twin brothers. 

% In babyhood they had been so alike that their nurse 
<7 had pretended to distinguish them by putting on them 
ae al bows of different-colored ribbon as their mother, Lady 
Garett Eskdale, had pretended to discover a crease in Henry’s 
ear which differentiated Francis from Henry. But the ribbons 
got changed about so much and the crease in the ear dis- 
appeared during an illness of Lady Eskdale’s, which had taken her 
away from the nursery for some time. Lady Eskdale never would 
acknowledge that she did not know her boys one from the other, 
but it was the general belief that she did not, founded perhaps on 
Lord Eskdale’s remark that it was providential there was Lord 
Wharfe, the eldest son, else there might have been a grave mis- 
carriage of justice in the succession. 

Lord Francis and Lord Henry had the same nurse, the 
same governess, the same tutor, the same preparatory school. 
They went to Eton, where inevitably they were known as the Heav- 
enly Twins, and to Christ Church. Both elected to enter. the 
army, and saw service in the same regiment. They were both 
fair-skinned, golden-haired young men, and ought to have been 
chubby with their skin and hair, but they were both rather thin 
and somewhat anxious looking, with honest gray eyes that had a 
mist of dreams in them. They had very fine eyes, and someone 
said of them that they had the eyes of Don Quixote. Lord Eskdale, 
who had a manner of secret enjoyment of his two serious sons, for 
they were very serious, had answered the speaker that Francis and 
Henry seemed to him as like as possible to their own brace of 
Irish terriers, Tim and Terry, who accompanied their masters 
everywhere it was possible. Lord Eskdale added that the cause 
of the anxiety in the expression of the twins was the fact that they 
had been mixed up at birth and their uncertainty as to which was 
which. In the war Henry received at last a distinguishing 
mark from Francis in the tiny fragment of a shell, which had 
struck him in the right cheek, narrowly escaping his eye. It had 
left a scar after its removal which, without being seriously dis- 
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figuring, was yet likely to differentiate the two brothers for the 
time to come. Lady Eskdale had talked of electrolysis to remove 
the scar, and the twins had looked at each other, while Lord 
Henry answered that he liked his scar, and Lord Eskdale who was 
present chuckled quietly to himself. 

In due time the twins, having done their share of soldiering 
with credit to themselves, decided on a career of politics. They 
were returned for two divisions of the same county in the con- 
servative interest—at least they called themselves Conservatives— 
but they were something in the nature of free lances. Party whips 
and party leaders complained that they could not be quite certain 
of Lord Francis and Lord Henry. There was always the Don 
Quixote that looked out of their eyes to be counted with. Op- 
portunism was a word not to be found in their vocabulary. They 
had a narrow vision for the thing they called straight and honest. 
When they saw it they went at it head down like a pair of golden 
young bulls. As they were both orators of a fiery kind, both 
strangely attractive personalities, both transparently honest, and, 
moreover, were called the Heavenly Twins by the man in the 
street, they were somewhat dangerous and unreliable as cogs in 
the party machine. After a time they came to make a little 
party of their own in the House, an embarrassing party, and yet 
one on which the harassed party leaders and officials must smile. 
For that was the luck of Lord Henry and Lord Francis. They 
had been smiled at from their solemn babyhood, and the smile was 
a tolerant, even a tender smile. 

The twins were still inseparable, and had rooms in the same 
house in Jermyn Street. They had the same tastes and pursuits. 
Both were great fishermen. They had a common taste for and 
knowledge of Chinese porcelain. It could not be said that these com- 
mon tastes explained their liking for each other’s society, for they 
talked little. When the House was not sitting they went off on 
walking tours together. People told humorous stories of encoun- 
tering Lord Francis and Lord Henry in out-of-the-world places 
walking along, two gaunt figures, swinging their arms as they 
went, their sole luggage an infinitesimal knapsack strapped over 
the shoulders of each. One humorist meeting them by moonlight 
on a wild fell where a gibbet had stood, swore that he heard the 
clanking of the chains before he discovered in the apparitions Lord 
Francis and Lord Henry. 

They were marked out for eccentric bachelorhood, according 
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to their friends. Only once had either been known to express 
appreciation for feminine beauty, and that was when Lord Henry, ‘ 
his attention being called to Millicent Erskine, one of the beauties 

of the season, had turned to his brother and said: “A good 

face for stained glass, Francis, don’t you think?—if there were a 

little more soul in it.” And Francis had answered without en- 

thusiasm that she might do if she looked more serious. 

It was another thing about the twins, that they had a pro- 
found interest in religions. They had passed through many 
stages, and looked in at many creeds, before arriving at the extreme 
High Church opinions which were theirs when they met Miss 
Erskine. 

Their mother had begun to be a little anxious about them. 
She was afraid that they might enter the Church—they had strong 
opinions on the celibacy of the clergy—while she was very glad 
that they had arrived at being good churchmen. Their unortho- 
doxy had often troubled her. 

“T wish one or the other of them would marry,” she said 
tearfully to Lord Eskdale, “I believe if one married the other 
would.” 

“They might want to marry the same woman,” Lord Esk- 
dale replied. Adding, “ Not that I see any sign of it. They 
are cut out for celibacy. The Church or an Oxford donship should 
have been their career, only—oddly enough—they seem to be mak- 
ing their way in politics. Mr. Moncton complimented me the other 
day on my younger sons. “Their transparent honesty counts,’ he 
said: ‘upon my word, the Ministry may stand by your two just 
men, although we never can be quite sure of the point of view.” 

It was the Long Vacation, and the two brothers were on a 
walking tour in the North of England. They had been visiting 
the French cathedrals, doing some walking where it was possible, 
and had come back with their thirst for exercise unslaked. 
They had got as far north as Cumberland, and had entered a very 
wild and lonely region of fells and moorland, with gray mountains 
in the distance. They then had a lunch of bread and cheese at a 
farmhouse, and secured some hard-boiled eggs to take with 
them in case of accident. As both were seasoned travelers, their 
plan was to walk on till they found a meal or a bed. Four or five 
hours walking should bring them to Smale, where was a comfort- 
able and honest inn, its name the Cosy Travelers, kept by one 
Simon Bunyan. 
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“ Simon will do ye well,” the farmer had assured them at a 
farm not far back. “Tell him John Roope o’ the Pithead Farm 
sent ye.” 

“ Gin a wide berth to the Black Dog,” said Mrs. Roope, who 
had been rather fascinated by the politeness of her queer visitors, 
whom in her own mind she had put down as young Methodist 
' ministers. “The Black Dog’ll be no place for you, even if you 
was to come to it dead tired. Slapin’ out would be better.” 

“ They'll have no business with the Black Dog unless they were 
to get a mile or two out of their way,” said her husband, adding, 
to himself, “ there be rum stories told of the Black Dog for sure.” 

It was some hours later and the brothers were sitting by the 
roadside, eating the last of the hard-boiled eggs and looking away 
to where the mists had enveloped Scawfell in a clinging white 
blanket, that Lord Henry broke silence with: “I wonder what 
was the matter with the Black Dog.” 

“Tf the wind were to change,” said Lord Francis, “ that mist 
would come down on us in no time.” 

“The moon rises late to-night,” said the other brother getting 
to his feet, “and it will be dark in an hour’s time. We'd better 
be looking for the Cosy Travelers and Simon Bunyan.” 

Before they could turn about a puff of wind blew in their 
faces. Neither spoke, though each said in his own mind that the 
wind had changed. It blew again as they turned about, leaving 
Scawfell behind them, and this time it was in their backs. 
Presently there was rain in the wind. Glancing behind them they 
saw the wind and the rain bearing down on them in a thick mist. 
A few minutes more and they were enveloped in it. The rain 
was very penetrating. They were soon wet through, the rain drip- 
ping from their ragged moustaches and the straight colorless fair 
hair, which fell in wisps on the foreheads of the brothers, who wore 
no hats on their walking tours. They kept on doggedly, while the 
mist pressed on them ghostly and cold, only changing in density 
as the dusk came on and was followed by the night. 

The country they were walking through was much the same as 
that which they had left behind at the Pithead Farm. They 
seemed in the midst of moors, over which sheep grazed with some 
wild-looking cattle. All the afternoon they had seen no sign of 
human life beyond a shepherd, with his dog, driving the sheep. 
There must be farmsteads, they had thought, tucked away in those 
creases and folds of the fells. The larks had sprung up by them 
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and around them as they walked: and sometimes they had come 
to a pool: or the singing of a little stream had been sweet as the 
song of the larks. Once they had looked over the edge of a pit 
and seen the water, inky black below. Apparently those disused 
pits were not uncommon. As the night thickened about those 
soaked travelers, each thought of the water giving a black reflec- 
tion of the sky half way down the shaft, and their feet felt for 
the road, while the water squished in their boots. 

Never was such a clinging wet mist. Lord Henry and Lord 
Francis never complained or grumbled. That would have been 
something quite beyond their code of manners. But when they 
had run up against a stone like the side of a small house, and dis- 
covered by feeling it that it was only a stone, they halted for a 
discussion of what had best be done. 

“We're off the road,” Lord Francis said. 

“T know.” 

“ How long?” 

“An hour or more. I felt the grass under my feet. No 
use lighting a match. The rain would put it out.” 

“T don’t mind but for the pits. It would be a nasty ending. 
Why didn’t you say when you knew we had left the road?” 

“ What was the use. I knew you knew it.” 

“The mist may rise and the moon is due at twelve o’clock. 
Shall we stay where we are till then?” 

“There is a bit of shelter here. And something is rubbing 
against my legs, a dog or a lamb or a kid.” 

“Tt has been rubbing against mine. It is a dog.” 

They sat down in the shelter of the great stone that was like 
the wall of a shepherd’s hut, and the wet animal sidled in between 
them and settled itself with a shake and a sigh. The rain seemed 
to drift by them without reaching them, although that comfort was 
hardly felt, so soaked were they with rain. Both brothers sat 
with their knees up to their chins, their arms clasping their knees, 
and rested their chins on their knees. In that uncomfortable 
position they must have dozed. They awoke to a dark sky with 
minute points of silver in its sable blackness—stars. They were 
very stiff and cold, except where the dog lay between them, a little 
furnace of living heat. 

The dog barked with a subdued cheerfulness, sprang up and 
fawned upon the brothers as they got to their feet. He ran a 
little way and came back, rubbing himself against their legs as 
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before. They were very stiff. Progression was hardly possible; 
and the weight of the soaked clothes hung about them. Their 
hands were numb with cold. Neither said anything to the other. 
They had a way of knowing what was in each other’s minds. It 
was necessary to go forward, to move briskly if they were not to 
suffer a bad chill. Each had a small flask of brandy in his knap- 
sack. They were too numbed to unclasp the straps. 

They moved forward, stumbling heavily. The rain was over, 
and the stars shone out of a clear sky. The air was full of the 
music of streams, increased by the heavy rain and running noisily. 
There was still intense darkness, for the moon had not yet risen. 
The minute points of silver helped them not at all, although it 
was cheerful to see them. And the dog kept running backwards 
and forwards, evidently guiding them somewhere. 

“T wonder,” said Lord Francis breaking silence at last, “I 
wonder if it will be the Cosy Travelers or the Black Dog.” 

“Can’t afford to choose,” said Lord Henry, and sprawled; 
he had fallen over a sheep, which ran away bleating into the dark- 
ness, awaking a hundred answering bleats. 

“ Stupid brute!” said Lord Henry getting to his feet. “ Didn’t 
know they slept like that! ” 

“ Not hurt?” asked Lord Francis. 

“No, fell soft. Worse for the sheep. What’s that?” 

“Yes; what’s that? Hammerin’?” The twins always 
dropped the final “ g.” 

There was a hammering and a blur of light in front of them 
—a lit pane. They went towards it. The dog which had been so 
eager stayed with them now, cowering, it seemed, against their 
legs. They came up against a half-glass door wet with rain. 
Sweeping away the drops with their hands, they looked through 
a smeared pane into a sort of shed or outhouse. In the shed a 
man was employed doing some carpentry—an odd hour of the 
night to do it. They could see the long white boards. One or 
two stood by the wall. The man was bending over the thing he 
was making, between them and it. He had stopped hammering and 
was doing something else. 

Lord Francis swept the rain from the pane and looked closer. 

** Makin’ a coffin,” he said. 

“ Thought so,” returned Lord Henry. “ Horrid shape; isn’t 
it? Why be so particular. It might look like a box and be no 
worse.” 
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They tapped at the pane. The man never moved from his 
stooping position. 

They knocked again, louder this time. 

“ Deaf,” said Lord Henry. 

“As a stone,” said Lord Francis. 

The dog which had been whining and scratching uttered a 
sharp, impatient yelp. The man seemed to hear. He straightened 
himself and turned round. Yes; it was a coffin he was making. 
It was complete, all but the lid—the hideous shape that hangs be- 
tween man and the sun in the skies. He turned about and saw. 
A queer expression came into his face. He was a squat, misshapen 
creature—a Caliban. His arms were too long for his body. His 
head was set low between his shoulders. He came towards the 
door and opened it to admit the brothers. With an air of stealthy 
eagerness he drew them in. The dog had bounded in as soon as 
the door was opened, and was fawning on the uncouth figure. 

“Can we have a lodgin’ for the night?” Lord Francis asked. 

“Tt looks honest, brother,” said Lord Henry, “but it is a 
dummy. It can’t answer questions.” 

“Tt” did look honest. There was a curious gentleness about 
the indeterminate features. A queer smile lit up the face like an 
illumination. 

“Tt is glad to see us,” said Lord Francis. 

The door was closed behind them and locked. The dumb 
man had put his finger on the lip for silence. He disappeared for 
a moment and brought back something—a slate and pencil—which 
he handed to Lord Francis. 

“We want food, a fire to dry our clothes, and beds for the 
night,” he wrote and handed it back to the dumb man, who 
nodded his head and smiled, the smile transforming the ugly face 
wonderfully. 

He wrote rapidly on the slate and handed it back. 

“ Be very quiet. The Black Dog don’t want to put up folk. 
I won’t turn ye out.” 

When they had read it he rubbed out the message and put 
away the slate. Then he stooped and began to untie Lord Henry’s 
shoe-strings. 

“He means we are to walk in our stockin’s,” said Lord 
Francis. 

“ So it is the Black Dog!” said Lord Henry, stooping to take 
off his own boots. 
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The dumb man opened a door and seemed to listen, but of 
course he could not hear. The action was purely mechanical. 
Through the partly open door they caught sight of the red glow of 
a fire—a most welcome sight. The dumb man took down the 
ship’s lantern from its hook, and led them with the same stealthy 
air into the room beyond, which they found was a kitchen. Their 
wet clothes began to steam in the heat. The dumb man put on 
a log very quietly, then signified that they should take off their 
outer garments and hang them on the big screen by the fire. 

Creeping about—always with the air of listening, although 
his ears must have been sealed—he brought them food—cold beef 
and cheese and bread and butter and a bottle of wine covered with 
cobwebs, which must have lain a long time in the cellar. It was 
good old port, and it restored the vitality of the chilly travelers as 
nothing else could have done. They drank their bottle of wine 
and they ate tremendously, and the warmth came back to the 
numbed bodies, and the clogged thoughts of the two travelers began 
to move again. They drew their chairs closer to the fire, or rather 
they lifted them. The odd stealthiness of the dumb man had 
somehow imparted itself to them. 

“Did you notice what he had stickin’ out of his pocket?” 
said Lord Francis. 

“ A knife,” returned Lord Henry. ‘ Not meant for us.” 

“Glad to have us here,” said Lord Francis, and proceeded 
to fill one of the churchwarden pipes the dumb man had laid on the 
table with a jar of tobacco. 

The benevolent eyes watched them while they talked, and there 
was intelligence in them. When Lord Francis said that, the dumb 
man nodded his head and a queer pleased smile beamed on his face. 

“T believe the poor beggar hears some,” Lord Henry said, 
and proceeded to fill his pipe. 

When they had smoked their pipes through and were pleasantly 
warm and lazy, the dumb man signified that it was time they 
should go to bed. He shook his head violently when Lord Henry 
proceeded to take the lamp. They were to go to bed in the dark. 
There was moonlight in the house—as they went up the stairs, 
creeping single file—enough to guide them. They seemed to hold 
their breath as they went up the stairs and through a door which 
closed softly behind them, along a corridor, down a cross-corridor. 
An arched wooden door gave entrance to their bedroom, which 
was a yawning pit of blackness. The dumb man pushed them 
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through the doorway. Somewhere in the house a door slammed. 
Evidently he heard it, for he scurried off along the corridor, 
leaving them in the dark room. 

“Craves wary walking,” said Lord Francis standing in the 
darkness. 

“No bolt to the door,” muttered Lord Henry, as though the 
walls had ears. 

“Must be windows somewhere,” whispered Lord Francis. 
“Bed in the middle of the room, anyhow.” 

“Dashed door opens out,” said Lord Henry. “ Can’t barri- 
cade it.” 

“Not afraid?” asked Lord Francis. 

“Sinister hole; but the dummy’s straight. Let us get to 
bed,” Lord Henry said, disdaining to answer the question which 
indeed was a purely rhetorical one. They had been together in 
too many queer places and tight corners not to be aware of each 
other’s spirit. 

They went to bed behind the closed doors, and going to bed 
one of their odd adventures befell them, for jumping into bed at 
the same moment they gripped each other, thinking that the bed 
was already occupied by someone who had attacked them. They 
rolled round and round the room in grips before each got his 
breath sufficiently to call out. 

“ There’s a fellow in my bed already, and he’s gone for me.” 

Then they recognized each other and stood apart to laugh 
quietly. 

“Lucky you spoke!” they said in a breath; and again: 
“ This would be a nice story for the clubs and the newspapers.” 

There was a little light in the room now. In the tussle Lord 
Francis’ foot had caught in a heavy curtain and pulled it apart. 
A line of light came between closed shutters, over which the cur- 
tains had been drawn. 

Lord Francis was nursing his foot. The curtain had caught 
his toenail and wrenched it painfully. He was sitting on the bed. 

Lord Henry very stealthily unbarred and turned a shutter. 


3 The white moonlight streamed into the room, and fell on the drawn 


curtains of an alcove at one side of the room. Lord Francis was 
looking that way. Lord Henry came and sat down beside him. 

“ Hate pitch-blackness,” he said. “ Like a dungeon.” 

“Or a grave,” said Lord Francis. 

They turned into bed and slept like tired travelers. 
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They awoke to the crowing of a cock and a stealthy knock. 
The gray dawn was in the room. It was very cold. The wind 
was blowing in through a broken pane of the window. As they 
opened their sleepy eyes they saw the dumb man in the room. He 
had laid their dry clothes on the bed. He was suggesting to them 
that they should be up and going, laying an eager hand on the bed- 
clothes to drag them from them, pointing towards the door. 

“Seems in a deuce of a hurry,” said Lord Francis, putting 
a foot out of bed. 

“Only four o’clock,” grumbled Lord Henry, “and I could 
have slept round the clock.” 

“ However they got up, made a hasty toilet, and were putting 
on their coats when the dumb man again appeared in the doorway. 
By this time the dawn was reddening in the east. He made signs 
to them they were to come quickly. They were stocking-footed as 
they had been last night. He led them downstairs, now and again 
going before to reconnoitre. In one of these pauses Lord Francis 
said to Lord Henry: 

“You saw what was in the bed, brother.” 

“Yes; I wondered if you did.” 

They went on downstairs, holding their breath as they passed 
by the long ranges of closed doors down the straight intersecting 
corridors. The place was unexpectedly spacious. It was very 
old, with beams in the roof and the doors, latched, of strong oak, 
each one arched to a point. The little windows of the one corridor 
looked on a courtyard. Apparently at one time the Black Dog 
had been a place of consideration; but now grass had grown be- 
tween the stones of the courtyard, and a miscellaneous collection 
of lumber lay about. At last they reached the foot of the stairs 
and were in the kitchen. It was yet but half light, but in the 
kitchen there was a rosy glow from the great fireplace; the table 
was spread generously. But neither brother noticed the table. 
Oddly enough each was aware, in all the strange circumstances, of 
his stocking feet.. For there was a lady standing by the table—a 
young lady and beautiful, not less beautiful, because she was very 
pale and evidently oppressed by grief. Her large eyes were most 
piteous. They were very large and very gentle, beautiful dark 
eyes in a small delicate face. Something was wound round the 
masses of her dark head that had the color of a rose in it. It was 
really a scarf of black and rose color, and the long ends floated 
behind her or would have floated if she walked. 
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Lord Francis and Lord Henry had the same thought at the 
same moment of a face eclipsed now but capable of an ardent 
passion; of a rose by the little ear. They were not sure about the 
rose. Lord Francis thought it something more burning—a scarlet 
camelia, perhaps, an azalea, a magnolia flower. There was no 
flower there. Perhaps the color in the scarf deceived them; per- 
haps it was the red of her lips or the cheeks that glowed as they 
looked at her, or the brooding passion of her eyes drowned in tears. 

“T have lost my father,” she said as piteous as a child. “ He 
was taken ill as we crossed the moor, and two days ago he died in 
this dreadful place. The poor dumb man here has watched over 
me. My father’s and mother’s prayers have sent you to my as- 
sistance, for indeed I do not think I am safe here. Will you 
let me travel with you to a place of safety.” 

It was the most fortunate thing in the world that the two 
brothers were linguists. They assured her solemnly in her own 
tongue that they were her servants. 

“T have been frightened since my father left me,” she said. 
“Only for this poor Gregory, who slept like a dog at my door, I 
believe they would have murdered me. Our Lady of the Pillar 
sent him to my aid, and lest he should fail through physical weari- 
ness, for he has not slept for many nights, she has sent me you.” 

Suddenly she looked at them with an entrancing confidence 
in her gaze, and she said: 

“Let us be going now. You are two strange gentlemen, 
sefiores, but Our Lady of the Pillar has sent you, and I feel that 
you are, as my brothers, kind and good.” 

“Yes, let us be going,” said Lord Francis and Lord Henry 
in a dazed way. And then each turned to the other and said the 
same thing. 

“Do you, brother, see the lady to a place of safety. I will 
remain to bury the dead and see that no harm befalls the dumb 
man.” 

Before they could wrangle over it the door opening outward 
to the kitchen was pushed back, and a woman appeared in the 
doorway. She was a terrible woman. Hers was such a face as 
may come to one between sleeping and waking. It was a large 
white face, and so small were the eyes and so insignificant the fea- 
tures that it suggested a wall of dull, greenish flesh without eyes. 
She looked at them, and there was a baleful spark which corrected 
that first impression. 
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For an instant she looked at them, and the brothers confessed 
to each other afterwards that for the moment they feared her. 
She was so unlike a woman, so villainous with the hideous face 
above the flat bosom, that she excited a strange horror in their 
breasts. She looked for a second, then drew the bolts towards 
her, and they heard the bolts go. The girl between them—they had 
drawn intuitively to each side of her—sobbed with sheer terror. 
The dumb man had disappeared. 

“ We had better go,” said Lord Francis, “ else the tigress will 
fetch her mate.” 

“No time for boots or breakfast,” said Lord Henry, going 
out stocking-footed. The Spanish lady went between them, one 
brother going before and one behind to shield her. 

The mist had lifted and the morning was bright. They struck 
out over the moor on the dumb side of the house, that is to say, 
the side which showed only a dirty white wall without a window. 
For a time they went warily, watching over their shoulders as 
they went. The brothers hardly knew what they feared, but the 
face of the woman had given them a grue as they said to each 
other later. 

They had not gone very far when they heard footsteps run- 
ning, and turning round in alarm they saw that it was Gregory, 
the dumb man, who came, uttering queer calls to them as he ran. 
When they recognized him they waited and saw that he carried 
their boots, together with something which he handed to the lady, 
whom by this time they knew to be Dofia Teresa de Salvador. 
The something was a belt which was to be carried round a man’s 
body, and contained a good store of notes and gold, for Don Domin- 
guez del Salvador had: been traveling with his daughter when the 
strange fate had befallen him of dying at the Black Dog, and how 
that came about would make this story too long to tell. They begged 
him by gestures to go with them, and Dofia Teresa talked on 
her fingers to him, translating their urgent pleadings, but he only 
shook his head. 

“ He says that Beanish of the Black Dog gave him a shelter 
when no one else would. He will go back, though he hates Mrs. 
Beanish. You saw her. You can believe she is wicked. It is 
only since my father died that I have noticed the woman to fear 
her. She nursed my father as though she did not mean to rob 
and murder us. Gregory will go. He has saved me. Now he 
is going back to face the Beanishes. He will go—let us hurry 
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till we find the police or somebody to return with us to the inn. 
The Black Dog has hidden its wickedness long enough. And there 
is my father unburied.” 

It was some hours before they found anything but a lonely 
farmhouse, for the girl was exhausted with grief and fear, and 
neither brother would leave her. But at last as it was coming on 
again to evening they reached a little town, with a justice of the 
peace and a couple of policemen among its inhabitants. Leaving 
Dofia Teresa in safe keeping they returned the way they had 
come, but this time in a carriage with a pair of swift horses, and the 
police coming behind with a reénforcement of game-keepers and the 
like, who were in Sir Robert Cope’s employment. He, a ruddy- 
faced, cheerful man, was all eagerness about the Black Dog and the 
dead man in the bed, his stiff hand stretched out as though in appeal, 
the dummy, the bad character of the place, the lonely situation and 
the facility for putting away dead men or women in the many 
abandoned pits of the moor. 

Lord Henry and Lord Francis said very little; Sir Robert 
ever afterwards called them the stock-fishes. They didn’t speak 
even when the flames shot up against the sky as they crossed a 
rise of the moor, and came in sight of the Black Dog just sinking 
into ashes. There had been a red light in the sky visible for some 
time, so perhaps they were prepared for the sight that so startled 
the others. Nothing was found in the ruins—the fire had been 
very complete—except a few bones among the ashes. Who had 
lit the funeral pyre, who had persisted in it, the secrets of the 
house were forever mysteries. So the Black Dog and its evil repu- 
tation passed into a country tale. 

And Dojia Teresa was cast upon the hospitality of the Esk- 
dales, and since she belonged to a noble Spanish family, and had 
a considerable fortune, it was not displeasing to her hosts and 
kind friends when Lord Wharfe, who had been flirting so long 
that people began to think of him as a confirmed bachelor, began 
to pay attentions to the beautiful Spaniard, who was only the 
more beautiful for the pensive sadness which lay on her beauty 
since her sad and terrible experiences. 

Wharfe was a slim dandy with a small neat face and a golden 
moustache, utterly unlike Lord Francis and Lord Henry, who were 
at home at Uske for the Long Vacation, and went about together 
once more, united to Tim and Teriy, dogs and masters looking 
about as disconsolate a quartet as could be imagined. 
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Wharfe’s suit seemed to progress well enough. If Dofia 
Teresa was absent-minded, that was no more than was to be ex- 
pected. If her eyes had something in them as they rested on the 
twins, which was not there for Lord Warfe, that was nothing 
wonderful, seeing her memories of their chivalry towards her when 
they rescued her from the Black Dog. No one could say the twins 
did not give their brother a fair field, for they kept away and 
stood apart, only looking so lean and wistful that somehow their 
mother’s heart was hurt for them. Wharfe had his fair field and 
came to his brothers with a rueful laugh. 

“She won’t have me,” he said. “Go in and win, one of 
you dunderheads. You are both to your necks in love for her. 
Toss up to see which will go in first.” 

The story went that Lord Francis and Lord Henry proposed to 
Dofia Teresa in the same breath: that she looked from one to 
the other, laughed, blushed like a rose, wept a little, and finally 
held out her hand to Lord Henry. Wharfe said it was the scar 
on Lord Henry’s cheek decided it. She had something positive 
to know him by. 

In any case the partnership of the Heavenly Twins was dis- 
solved. 














THE STIRRING OF THE NEST. 
BY M. E. BUHLER. 
(Deut. xxxii. 15.) 


Hicu in the fir tree’s swinging top 
Upon the utmost mountain crest, 

Full in the strength of wind and sun, 
God builds for us His Eagle’s nest. 


He tends us through the helpless days 
Of infancy all creatures know; 

He feeds and keeps us warm and dry, 
And careth for us while we grow. 


But when the eaglet wings have reached 
The appointed time for sunward quest, 
With stern and loving providence 
The Eagle stirreth up the nest. 


There is no comfort left for us 

In the old home where we were born, 
And all disconsolate we cling 

To upturned nest and twig and thorn. 


O Bird of Heaven, fluttering o’er 
Our feeble wings to show the way, 

Give courage to our hearts to soar 
To thine empyrean void and gray! 


* * * 


Lo, we have flown! A sudden mist 
Comes o’er our reeling brains; we call 
On Thy Great Name, and under us 
Thy pinions sweep lest we should fall. 


Thou bearest us upon Thy wings; 
Thou takest us and teachest might; 

Till in our eagle hearts hath grown 
The courage for the sunward flight. 
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THE CENTENARY OF THE OBLATES. 


BY R. F. O'CONNOR. 


aaa LT HOUGH not generally known, Sir Rowland Blen- 
Mi nerhassett! vouched for the fact that when Victor 
Hugo in Les Miserables drew a pen portrait of an 
ideal Christian bishop in the character of Monsignor 
 Myriel, he had before his mind’s eye Monsignor 
Charles Joseph Eugene de Mazenod, Bishop of Marseilles. The 
prelate who touched the hand of the convict Valjean was not, there- 
fore, a purely fictional creation of the French poet. But it is not 
as an ideal bishop that Monsignor de Mazenod claims our special 
attention here, but rather as the founder of a religious order. His 
purview, as well as the sphere of his wide influence and fruitful 
labors, far exceeded the limits of a diocese. But first he thought 
only to effect a religious renovation in Languedoc after the spiritual 
desolation consequent upon the French Revolution. That volcanic 
upheaval had not only overthrown the monarchy of a thousand 
years, involving Church and state in the common ruin; but the 
doctrines of Voltaire and Paine, permeating downwards from high- 
est to lowest, had sapped the foundation of belief among the 
people and destroyed the influence of the clergy. Napoleon I., 
it is true, had sought to evolve order out of this chaos, and had 





1The late Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools in Ireland, in his official report in 1891 of the schools for boys at Philips- 
town, King’s County, and Gleneree, County Wicklow, says: “ They are managed by 
the Oblate Fathers, a religious Congregation which ought to be particularly well 
fitted to deal with criminals, if it remains true to the spirit of its founder, Monsignor 
de Mazenod, sometime Bishop of Marseilles, who died in 1861. Had this remark- 
able man lived before the Divina Commedia was adumbrated, he would surely have 
had his place in the Paradiso—perhaps in the company of those two of whom we 
read in the eleventh canto: 

eekaes one, seraphic all 
In fervency; for wisdom upon earth 
The other, splendour of cherubic light.’ 
Racers The figure of Charles de Mazenod was present to the mind of Victor Hugo 
when, in the opening chapters of Les Miserables, he drew his famous picture of 
the ideal Christian bishop, and told how Monsignor Myriel dealt with the crime 
and ingratitude, and touched the heart of the convict Valjean.” Sir Rowland Blen- 
nerhassett, a well-known Catholic scholar, was intimately acquainted with distin- 
guished men, at home and abroad, and doubtless had his information direct from 
the author. 
VOL. CII.—42 
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proclaimed the restoration of public worship, but only with the 
sinister design of establishing Czsarism or the subjection of the 
Church to the state. Such was the state of things when de Ma- 
zenod entered St. Sulpice in October, 1808, animated by a desire 
to devote himself in the most absolute manner to the service of 
the Church and the salvation of souls. 


I saw the Church threatened with a most cruel persecution. 
It was thought that the Emperor was bent on establishing a 
schismatical Church. I felt in myself the courage to surmount 
every obstacle, and to face every danger. The idea that per- 
haps a great many would apostatize if the Emperor set up a 
patriarch independent of .the Holy See afflicted me beyond 
measure, and made me long to devote myself in their stead, 
braving the tyrannical persecutor. I felt my own courage rising 
higher and higher as I thought of the weakness which I feared 
some would show. 


That devotion to the Holy See and inflexible adherence to 
ecclesiastical discipline which was so marked a feature of his whole 
life, early displayed itself. In order to avoid receiving ordination 
at the hands of Cardinal Maury, Napoleon’s nominee, who ruled 
the see of Paris as a kind of vicar capitular, he went to Amiens, 
where he was raised to the priesthood by Monsignor de Mandolx 
on December 21, 1811. After a year at St. Sulpice, as one of a 
staff of directors striving to continue the work of the Sulpicians, 
arbitrarily suppressed by Napoleon, he went to Aix. There he 
and a few other priests began, humbly but hopefully, to do what 
they could to repair the ravages wrought by the Revolution. The 
initial idea, which then took shape, was the formation of a small 
community of home missioners, for the evangelization of the 
peasantry of Provence, using the local dialect as the most direct 
and effective way of reaching their understanding and touching 
their hearts. A dilapidated house became their base of operations. 
One lamp, placed at the threshold, afforded light to the three oc- 
cupants when they rose or retired, and a wooden plank, laid upon 
two casks, served as their dining table. They were first known 
as the “ missioners of Provence.” On January 25, 1816, the Abbé 
de Mazenod and his first co-worker, the Abbé Tempier, took up 
their abode in an old convent of Carmelite nuns, recovered from 
its lay possessors. The Oblates date their foundation from that 
event. The date, the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, was 
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auspicious and appropriate for de Mazenod, who, like the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, was a “ chosen vessel,” a “ preacher of truth.” 

At that time Father de Mazenod and his little band of mis- 
sioners did not yet bear the name by which they are now so widely 
known. They had, however, begun to call themselves Oblates of 
St. Charles, but this title already belonging to a Milanese Congre- 
gation since the sixteenth century, was discarded, with the approval 
of Pope Leo XII., for that of Oblates of Our Lady Immaculate. 
The title was an inspiration. Writing a few days later, de Ma- 
zenod said: 


Oblates of Mary! Why, the name is a passport for heaven! 
How is it that we did not think of it sooner? What a glory 
and what a consolation to be consecrated to Mary in such a 
special manner! Oblates of Mary! How sweet a name! 


When he went to Rome to solicit approbation for his In- 
stitute, the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries warned him not to ex- 
pect success, plainly intimating that their own vote and influence 
would be adverse. Nothing daunted, he turned to the Blessed 
Virgin, invoking her “in the name of her Immaculate Concep- 
tion” to obtain this favor; and when, contrary to human expecta- 
tion, it was granted, he made a pilgrimage of thanksgiving to the 
Casa Santa in Loreto. He always attributed to her intercession 
the development of his work, and in gratitude the new congrega- 
tion devoted itself to the restoration of the ruined sanctuaries of 
Our Lady of France, including the celebrated shrine of Notre Dame 
de la Garde, whose beautiful statue overlooking the city and harbor 
of Marseilles was planned, begun and almost finished by Father 
de Mazenod. 

Devotion to Our Lady was with him a life-long attraction. 
It began in childhood, increased in depth and intensity as time 
went on, and when he closed his eyes in death—the last words 
of the Salve Regina—“ O dulcis Virgo Maria! ’”—sounded in his 
ears and soothed his departing spirit. As a child he recited daily 
the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, and on Saturdays slept on 
the floor as an act of mortification for her sake. On entering 
the seminary of St. Sulpice he consecrated his life to Our Lady, 
whom he made the guardian of his vocation, and of the purity 
of his heart. It was on a Feast of the Assumption that he re- 
ceived the vivid conviction that God meant to do great things in him 
and through him. To this event he always alluded in language 
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purposely obscure, but it is conjectured that Our Lady appeared 
to him. The humble mission house at Aix was placed under her 
protection, and he instilled into his young companions so tender 
a love of the Queen of Heaven that the young missioners follow- 
ing the theological course at the Grand Seminary at Aix went to 
and fro in the streets with their rosaries in their hands. All the 
public exercises, whether in his chapel at Aix or on missions, were 
closed by the ejaculation: “ Praised be Jesus Christ and Mary 
ever Immaculate!” repeated three times by all present. His mis- 
sioners greeted one another with the ejaculation, Laudetur Jesus 
Christus, with the response, Et Maria Immaculata. In General 
Chapter it was decreed that all the Oblates should wear as a 
special emblem of their consecration to Mary Immaculate a large 
white scapular, to be received on the day of his perpetual oblation 
by each professed member. To this investiture the Church granted 
the indulgences of the Mount Carmel scapular. In the crypt of 
the sanctuary of Notre Dame des Lumieres, where the miraculous 
statue of the Blessed Virgin is preserved, the founder blessed and 
invested his brethren with the first scapulars of the Immaculate 
Conception: his own he received at the hands of Father Tempier. 
“Tt was in a celebrated sanctuary of Our Lady that we first put 
on her white habit’ he loved to say. 

On the day he was enthroned as Bishop of Marseilles, he laid 
his pontifical vestments at the feet of Our Lady in the great hall 
of the episcopal palace, and there robed himself in token of his 
desire to remain always the servant of Mary Immaculate. Every 
day, despite his numerous occupations, he recited the fifteen dec- 
ades of the Rosary and made a visit to the Lady Chapel; fast- 
ing on the eves of her festivals, which he observed with special 
devotion, and requiring even the poorest churches to have an altar 
in her honor. When Pius IX. especially invited him to Rome to 
take part in the deliberations preparatory to the definition of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, he obeyed the summons 
with a joyful heart. “ We were going,” wrote his traveling com- 
panion, to assist at the triumph of our Blessed Mother: it seemed 
to us we were going to a family feast.” To his great consola- 
tion, among the notes to the Bull of definition, were found the 
Apostolic Letters which approved the Oblate Congregation as one 
proof of the constant belief of the Roman Church regarding the 
Immaculate Conception. Then—as later—when Papal Infallibility 
was defined, there were “ inopportunists ” who hoped to delay the 
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definition. This opposition de Mazenod combated with his usual 
weapons, fasting and prayer. When the dogma was promulgated 
in St. Peter’s, he was enraptured. “I forgot for the moment,” 
he said, “ that this world is a place of exile.” “The founder of 
the Congregation of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate,” writes 
Father Baffie, “will take a place in the history of the Church 
amongst the most illustrious servants of Mary.’’? 

To Monsignor de Mazenod’s mind the missionary life must 
actually reproduce the life of the first Apostles. He belonged to 
the school of the saints. From the moment he began, with Father 
Tempier, to lead the community life, and practise the evangelical 
counsels, he aimed at sanctity; filled with the desire of attaining 
to perfection and of drawing others into the narrow way. After 
‘the ordination of the Oblate Father Guibert (afterwards Cardinal 
Archbishop of Paris) he wrote: 


May God bless our religious family! It seems to me that in 
asking God to send us men like him who has just been ordained, 
we are asking all that is needed by us. Holy priests! these 
are our riches. 


Of another Oblate he wrote: 


I am just come from assisting our angelical Father Courtés 
while he offered up the most holy Sacrifice of the Mass for the 
first time. Oh, my friend, how I wish that you had been 
present! You would have shared the kind of ecstasy of all 
those whose devotion had drawn them to our sanctuary. Your 
soul would have been raised up to God in the love of Him Who 
is infinitely lovable. Tears fell, or, to speak more correctly, 
streamed from all eyes. 

The sacred fire which burned upon the altar, and which was 
so efficaciously fed by the angel who offered the Sacrifice, 
kindled us and set us on fire with divine love. 


He warned those who appeared to be growing lax: “ We have 
taken the resolution to rid ourselves of all who do not aim at 
perfection.” “Let us be saints” was his constant cry. He led 
the way; he practised what he preached; he lived and died as 
one. And the cause of the beatification of one of his subjects, 
Father Albini, called “the apostle of Corsica,” is now before the 
Congregation of Rites. 


2Bishop de Mazenod: His Inner Life and Virtues. By the Very Rev. Eugene 
de Baffie, O.M.I. 
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In the preface to his constitution he wrote referring to the 
state of the Church in France at the close of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 


The spectacle of these sorrowful calamities has much affected 
the hearts of many priests who, longing for the glory of God, 
and burning with love for the Church, have resolved to devote 
their lives to the conquest of souls. They are firmly convinced 
that if priests could be formed fired with zeal for the salvation 
of souls, disdaining their own personal interests,and solidly pious 
—in a word, truly apostolic men, firmly convinced of the neces- 
sity of sanctifying themselves, and of laboring, as far as they 
are able, for the sanctification of their brethren—a well-founded 
hope might be conceived of soon bringing back those who have 
strayed away from the practice of religion, which they had too 
long forgotten. I remain convinced after the reading of our 
rules, that we of all men are the most unworthy of the favors 
of heaven if we are not penetrated with a gratitude capable of 
inspiring heroism in response to the graces which God has be- 
stowed upon us...... Our direct, principal, and I may say, only 
end, is the very same which our Lord Jesus Christ proposed 
to Himself in coming into this world; the same end which He 
gave to His Apostles, to whom, without doubt, He taught the 
most perfect way. Therefore our congregation recognizes no 
other founder than Jesus Christ, and no other fathers than the 
Apostles. 


On the festival of All Saints, 1818, after the rules had been 
drawn up and the first General Chapter held, half a dozen priests 
and three younger clerics publicly pronounced their vows and on 
February 17, 1826, Leo XII. signed the document which gave 
canonical existence to the new Congregation styled therein, Mis- 
sionarti Oblati Sanctissime et Immaculate Virginis Marie. 

Cardinal Barnabo called Monsignor de Mazenod “ the most 
Roman of all the French bishops and the most French of all 
the Roman bishops.” Attachment to the Holy See was one of his 
most distinguishing characteristics. Anything that savored of 
schism or revolt or opposition to the Roman Curia was abhorrent 
to him. 

He had anticipated the dogmatic definition of the Immaculate 
Conception, he was also a staunch infallibilist long before Papal 
Infallibility was declared de fide, and the general belief crystallized 
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into the Vatican decree. From the commencement of his ministry 
at Aix he openly professed his faith in the Infallibility of the 
Pope when, as supreme teacher, he defines any essential doctrine 
inherent in the corpus of revealed truth. To do this in the face 
of still dominant Gallicanism was risking much. He later made 
it obligatory on all Oblates to declare on all occasions their be- 
lief in Papal Infallibility. In 1848 he made public profession 
before the people of his diocese of his firm belief in this doctrine. 
“Your Holiness might have decided everything without even con- 
sulting the Episcopate,” he wrote to Pius IX., a few days before 
the definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. It is 
not surprising that the Pope should have wished to keep a prel- 
ate so thoroughly Roman within his immediate entourage; that 
Leo XII., who was much impressed by him, wished to retain him 
in Rome and raise him to the Cardinalate; and that Pius IX. 
had determined to call him within the Sacred College. From their 
predecessors, Pius VIII. and Gregory XVI., he also received proof 
of good will on several occasions. 

After the Papal approval of the congregation its progress 
was rapid. Inside of four years its founder was projecting its 
establishment in Savoy, Nice, Sardinia, Corsica and Africa. Con- 
sumed with the thirst for souls, his zeal knew no bounds. No 
obstacles deterred him. He wrote to a Jesuit friend: 


Desiring to labor only for the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of souls purchased by the Precious Blood of Jesus Christ, 
I have such confidence that I am afraid of nothing—not even 
of the danger which threatens those who consecrate their lives 
to the reform of morality and discipline in the country for 
which you plead. 


The African mission specially attracted him. “To preserve 
the colony you ought to found a bishopric in Algeria,” he said to 
Louis Philippe. ‘ But let the bishop be a really apostolic man— 
one who will identify himself with that country, and make it 
his home, and never dream of so-called promotion.” Algeria has 
since known such an apostle in Cardinal Lavigerie. 

De Mazenod’s view of the apostolate was broad; to laity 
as well as clergy he appealed that each might be an apostle in 
their own sphere. 


When you find an opportunity of speaking on behalf of 
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truth and right [he said] let no such opportunity go by you 
unused. You must sometimes speak boldly and forcibly, at 
other times with great gentleness and caution; but at all times 
with true charity, and with an evident affectionate interest in 
those whom you address. 


His own desire to be “spent” in the service of souls was in- 
satiable; like St. Paul, he would willingly become anathema for 
the brethren. This was the spirit that he infused into his order 
to be preserved and transmitted. The pusillus grex in Languedoc 
has now grown into a numerous familia. To-day it may literally 
be said of the Oblates: “ Their sound has gone forth unto the 
ends of the earth.” The sphere of their missionary apostolate ex- 
tends from Scotland to the Antipodes, from the banks of the St. 
Lawrence to the Pacific Ocean, and from Lake Superior to the 
Arctic regions: an Oblate bishop having an episcopal jurisdic- 
tion which geographically reaches to the North Pole. 





I WILL WORK THY WILL. 
BY GLADYS HAZELL. 


Curist-CHILp, deep at my heart, 
Lie still. 

I will work Thy will: 
Utterly, 
Faithfully, 

Bear my part. 

Christ-Child, deep at my heart, 

Lie still. 


Soon, soon, Thou shalt come to birth! 
Lie still: 
I will work Thy will. 
Though agony 
Shattering me 
Beat me to earth, ; 
Thou, Christ, from the deep of my heart 
Shalt have birth! 




















TRANSMIGRATION. 
BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 


CHAPTER III. 


7) OLLY wondered a little as she heard her Cousin Jim 
Mi whistling up the steps and into the vestibule. 

“Do you think you could get me a little lunch?” 
) he said by the way of greeting; “ I can’t remember, but I 
don’t believe I’ve had anything to eat to-day.” 

“No breakfast!” she exclaimed jumping down 
from the table and forgetting her own grievance; “ I'll get yot some 
coffee right away. When people don’t eat breakfast do they have 
breakfast or lunch or dinner at five o’clock?” 

“Well that’s too much for me; it sounds like a conundrum,” 
he said, playfully pulling one of the long straight plaits. “ What a 
conventional housekeeper you will make Pollikins. You must have 
been reading the menus in ladies’ magazines. Coffee is always a safe 
proposition, breakfast or lunch or dinner. It’s bad for the nerves but 
good for the spirits—coffee, Pollikins, and bread and butter.” 

“T’ll bring it in the library; Miss Anne Marbury is there.” 

“ Miss Anne! ” 

“Yes,” said the child nodding solemnly, “ but she only came to 
get her pictures.” 

“ What pictures?” 

“Photographs. Maybe she will let you keep them if you ask her.” 

He had turned towards the library with a lover’s feverish eager- 
ness. Polly looked after him bewildered by his haste. With a child’s 
mercurial temperament she experienced a sudden revulsion of feeling 
for Miss Anne, sharper because of the unadulterated devotion that 
had gone before. ‘ 

Miss Anne was seated at a desk in one end of the long room busily 
writing. Behind her was a wide window-sill full of growing plants, 
broad-leaved palms, rare exotics; a background that seemed to have 
been studied with great care to offset her brilliant beauty. Half way 
across the long room Jim Thompson paused uncertain, for the first 
time in his life, how to interrupt her. Somehow his present virile 
plans seemed to lose their practicability in this girl’s presence. Her 
pen hesitated, she looked up, and then rose from her chair with a 
little startled exclamation: 

“Why how long have you been there, Jim?” 

“ Just a moment, and you?” 
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“ About half an hour,” she instinctively glanced at the jeweled 
watch on her wrist, “I was writing you a little note to explain.” 

“What? Is there anything left to explain?” his voice sounded 
tired and far away. 

“ Well—you see I wanted all my photographs. I didn’t want the 
newspapers to get them.” 

“The newspapers?” 

“To publish them you know. Since our engagement was an- 
nounced I was afraid they might drag me into this.” 

“This? Go on, what would you call it?” 

His cold questioning manner confused her. She had to acknowl- 
edge that the note she had mailed him yesterday would necessarily 
alter his attitude, but it hurt her vanity to believe that he could accept 
the sityation with such apparent calmness. In thinking it all over 
yesterday and planning a first interview—because there must, of course, 
be a first—she had hoped for and half feared a fiery scene full of 
regrets and invectives. To hope and fear simultaneously seemed quite 
consistent under the circumstances, and now the hour for the interview 
had arrived, the stage setting was all that the most fastidious could 
desire, her love loomed tall and strong and miserable beside her and 
she—she had taken the cruel precaution to put on the colored gown 
that he admired most and a hat fresh from a French milliner. With 
a woman’s strange clearness of vision she seemed quite capable of 
viewing the whole affair objectively. Then she looked up and saw 
the white haggardness of the face above her and she said: “ Call it— 
oh, I don’t know—I wouldn’t call it anything, but they might, you 
know, drag me in.” 

“ Couldn’t you have trusted me that far?” 

“ Perhaps, I don’t know. Men never consider trifles.” 

“T don’t consider your pictures trifles.” 

“ But I want them all back anyhow. Please give me the big one 
on the mantel—I can’t reach it—give it to me and then I'll go.” She 
wanted to end the disappointing interview, though the objective view- 
point was rapidly being blurred. 

Without a remonstrance he lifted the picture from the high carved 
mantel. “I’m afraid that I'll have to take it out of the frame,” he said. 

“ No, leave it as it is,” she interrupted him impatiently, “ the frame 
is very pretty, and I’d like to keep it. I haven’t one that fits.” 

“ But—but I don’t believe I can,” he began reluctantly as he busied 
himself with the small clamps that held the back of the frame in 
place. “I hope you won’t think me too much of a cad for men- 
tioning it, but you see the frame is very valuable. When you gave 
me the picture it seemed to me that I couldn’t find an appropriate 
frame, so I had this one made to order by an Italian goldsmith. The 
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work is very unique and intricate, and the stones around the rim are 
real. I don’t believe I have the right to give it away. It seems to 
me that, since my affairs have passed into the hards of a receiver, I 
am in honor bound to leave the valuables in the house untouched.” 

She stared at him a moment bewildered. Never before had a ques- 
tion of conscience intruded itself between them. It was a new phase 
more intimate than any confidence they had yet shared. 

“ Then don’t touch it,” she forced a little laugh. “ Men’s scruples 
are always amusing. Of course the stupid appraiser will never guess 
at its real value. Give me the picture and let me go.” 

He put his hand flat down upon the unframed photograph. “ Give 
me the note you were writing.” 

“T have torn it up.” 

“Was it anything like the one I got this morning?” 

“Perhaps. You see I really hadn’t written more than a line.” 

“But, Anne dear, surely you don’t mean that this is the end?” 
His tone was wistful now. 

“Why yes, of course,” she seemed almost indifferent to the effect 
of her words, “I can’t—can’t go on with an engagement when things 
are so changed.” 

His face showed pitifully white against the dark shelves of books. 
“TI didn’t think that the main object had changed,” he said with a 
feeble attempt at a smile. “ Weren’t you going to marry me, or was 
it the house and the horses? ” 

“Don’t, don’t talk that way, Jim. It’s all dreadful. Why the 
papers say your liabilities are several million. We can’t get married 
on nothing at all.” 

“ Wouldn’t you be willing to begin with me?” 

“ Begin?” she repeated vaguely. 

“T had a plan,” he said with the courage of a man who goes on 
even when he is afraid. “I believe if the estate is wisely managed 
it may possibly pay all my creditors; I may pull out honestly with— 
nothing. Forced sales may wipe out my own fortune, and the disgrace 
and publicity will have to be borne—that’s my punishment. The ques- 
tion is will you share it? I’ve been wondering if it would be fair to 
ask you this and—well to tell you the truth, I couldn’t decide, so I 
asked Mrs. Maxen, and she told me to come to you and, of course, 
I came, because it was the advice I was longing for her to give me 
all the time. We can go out West where nobody knows us, and we can 
begin life all over again.” 

“But where?” 

“Oh, anywhere; the world is so big we can lose ourselves. Per- 
haps we can go to some little mining town. I’ve muscle enough left 
to shovel coal.” 
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“Coal! Why, Jim, you really don’t mean to shovel. Mrs. Maxen 
has filled you with all sorts of quixotic ideas. I think she is a very 
strange woman and too old-fashioned to understand. I—TI couldn’t 
marry a coal-heaver in overalls.” 

He laughed mirthlessly at her dismay. All the way home Mrs. 
Maxen’s word had repeated themselves insistently, filling him with 
fresh enthusiasm. To live again; to begin again when he had madly 
dreamed that all was ended. Heretofore he had never felt the im- 
pelling good of necessity. He had always had money. His keenness, 
his power to inspire confidence, his business judgment had added to 
his fortune, he had never worked with his body like his fellows for 
food, for shelter, for rough clothing. He felt the quickening of 
the healthful instinct, dormant in most men of his class, to return 
to a more primitive existence and grapple physically with material 
things, to triumph over the impediments that wise mother nature sets 
as snares to strengthen her sons. 

“ Overalls might be more appropriate than a Tuxedo,” he said. 

“ But shovelling is such dirty work,” she went on. And for the 
first time since he had known her he blamed her for her literal com- 
prehension. 

“ Well, if digging is so distasteful, carpentering might be cleaner; 
some sort of a job so I could take care of you.” 

“ But without your money, Jim?” 

“T can make more.” 

“How?” 

“Somehow. Other men make money.” 

“T know, but they start free. They don’t have the papers preju- 
dicing public opinion against them. No one will trust you. They 
will never trust you.” 

“T think they will,” he said with a confidence she could not share. 
“T’ll make them.” 

“J—I don’t believe it, and if you do, it will be after years of 
struggle. Oh, I can’t stand it.” 

(The interview was ignited, but the objective viewpoint had failed 
her.) 

“We will have to stand it. Heavens! Mrs. Maxen was right, 
we are all weaklings. We can’t stand the blast. We've been shut 
up in hothouses too long.” 

From the drawing-room on the other side of the house came a 
sudden crash of tempestuous music; Ted was playing a love song 
from one of the grand operas, a veritable wail of despairing devotion. 
It was a boyish trick done with the cruel thoughtlessness of youth, 
but the power in the accompaniment showed the trained skill of an 
artist. 
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“Ted!” exclaimed Anne, glad of any kind of diversion to re- 
lieve the situation. What makes him play a dirge like that? Has— 
has his money gone too?” ; 

“Gone! I don’t know. He will get no income until the estate 
is settled.” 

“ What will he do?” 

“Work,” he replied almost fiercely. 

“But what can he do?” 

“ He will have to learn like the rest of us. I can’t regret Ted’s 
losses. I don’t want him to grow up like I did, good-for-nothing. 
I’ve shielded him too long.” 

“He might play at concerts,” she said without much interest, 
but striving for the first time in their acquaintance to distract his mind 
from herself. 

“He will first have to learn to stand on his own legs.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“‘T mean that he has been coddled, and coddling kills the best that 
is in men and women. Mistaken charity is one of the greatest vices 
in the world.” 

“ You are so strange to-day, I cannot understand you.” 

“T never understood myself. I feel to-day that I am getting ac- 
quainted with—an enemy.” 

“T’m sure I tried to understand you,” she interrupted him, “ but 
the papers have been calling you such dreadful names I hardly know 
what to believe.” 

He had moved from her side without reasoning. It was his 
soul that craved disenchantment. 

“You don’t know what to believe,” he repeated. ‘“ Do—do you 
doubt my honesty?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she cried burying her face in her hands. 
“The papers say such horrid things.” 

“ And you believe the papers?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. No one will believe you meant well. The 
temptation—” 

“ Temptation ! ” 

“Yes, to go on spending other people’s money. Of course you 
meant to give it back, but—” 

“Good heavens, Anne, do you take me for a:common thief?” 

“No, no,” she said wildly, “ I suppose men do that sort of thing 
in business all the time. You meant to pay it back; I am sure you 
must have meant to pay it back.” 

There was a fierceness about his quiet as he went to her and 
took both hands in his. There was no affection in his attitude; it 
was but a demand for a closer hearing. 
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“Listen to me, Anne, I'll try to put myself right in your eyes, 
though God pity the man who has to ask faith from those who love 
him. My affairs, I acknowledge, are so tangled that I doubt if I shall 
ever see a penny of the estate after the creditors and the lawyers are 
through with it. My investments for others turned out poorly, my 
own money will have to make up the deficit. But at present my affairs 
have passed out of my own hands, a trustee was appointed a week ago. 
I am a poor man with my living to make. I will go away to some 
other city and start again. Are you going to refuse to go with me?” 

“ How can we live? How can we live on nothing at all?” 

“Oh, it may mean cooking and dishwashing and digging for a 
little while. One can’t expect to step from bankruptcy to all the 
luxuries of a hotel.” 

“T can’t be poor,” she cried hysterically, “I can’t, and I won't.” 

He bit his under lip until the blood came. “Do you mean that 
if I had been a poor man you never would have promised to marry 
me?” 

The scorn in his tone roused her to sudden anger. “No I 
wouldn’t,” she said. 

“You mean you never loved me?” 

“T don’t know,” she said again helplessly. “I wouldn’t have loved 
any poor man. I certainly would never work for one. Patching 
his clothes, cooking his meals—I couldn’t—I wouldn't.” 

“Then this is the end—the end of the beginning,” he said enig- 
matically, and turning quickly, as if he feared the appeal of her beauty, 
he left her standing among the flowers while he passed out into the 
mocking glory of the sunset. 


CHAPTER IV. 


For hours Jim Thompson walked aimlessly up and down the 
streets of the small town. As his anger cooled certain vapory facts 
congealed into form. Why should he have been angered by Anne’s 
attitude when his mind had been fully prepared for it? He had acted 
upon Mrs. Maxen’s suggestion because he was so sure of Anne’s 
refusal. Perhaps if he had felt that she had the sacrificial spirit he 
would have hesitated to ask her to share his present plans. The 
question was but a test, but the scene that had followed had been 
more cruel than he had counted on. After all ity was too much to 
expect of any woman, voluntary poverty, banishment, a name dis- 
graced. Mrs. Maxen might have accepted such a position willingly. 
Perhaps she had in her young days, when her husband’s invalidism 
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made so many demands upon her strength, and she had taken him 
out West to live in some inaccessible mountain bungalow so that 
be could breathe more freely. Yes, he remembered the whole: story 
now. All her friends had declared that journey “mere madness.” 
Why should Marie Canfield martyr herself to soothe a hypochondriac’s 
nerves? Let him breathe out his useless asthmatic little life in his 
own bedchamber, said the commiserating neighbors. His wife should 
not be called upon to endure all sorts of hardships to humor imaginary 
whims. But Mrs. Maxen had continued her packing, undismayed by 
her friends’ counsel or advice. But then, Mrs. Maxen was different 
from the girls of to-day, certainly different from Anne. Perhaps it 
was her religion; she was a Catholic, and Catholicism preached sacri- 
fice, pain, suffering. Yes, Catholicism preached a meaning into all 
sorts of unpleasant things. And he had once been a Catholic him- 
self. Perhaps that was what Mrs. Maxen meant when she said: 
“God only knows how far you have fallen from the best that was 
once yours.” Memory was playing strange tricks with him to-night— 
he began to think of his mother in a vivid way he had not thought 
for years. 

She had been a Catholic, too, as indifferent to the things of this 
world as Mrs. Maxen. The first time he had penetrated this pe- 
culiarity was the day be broke the big vase in the library, and his 
nurse had assured him he would be spanked for “ bustin’ such a valu- 
able,” but when he had tremblingly confessed the enormity to his 
mother—it had not occurred to him to lie—she had put her arms about 
him and said: “ Never mind, Jimsy, I have long suspected that there 
were too many ornaments in this house to gather dust.” And on 
another occasion, when he carelessly upset an ink bottle over her fresh 
white gown, she had gone smiling to her room to change it, say- 
ing: “I can’t punish for accidents. Clothes are a nuisance, any- 
how. Nuns in habits are happier than they know.” No wonder, then, 
that he found her companionship so delightful, a little tiresome some- 
times when she prayed too long in churches. Churches were so con- 
venient in Rome, and they spent part of each year in Italy. The 
first time they had gone abroad he was very small, so small that when 
he sat in a pew his knees did not crook at the right place, either his 
legs were too short or the seat was too wide, perhaps it was a little 
of both, and in the churches where there were no pews, chairs were 
not much better. To be perched gives one such a sense of helpless- 
ness, and babyhood and the contemplation of one’s shoes, as an amuse- 
ment, has its limitations. But the next time he went to Rome he 
was older and churches were not so uninteresting; there were pic- 
tures on the walls and ceilings, sometimes on the floor, and he began 
to make a study of angels because they seemed to be his con- 
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temporaries smiling a cheerful welcome; he wondered a little at their 
gayety under adverse circumstances, for some of them had neither 
arms nor legs, and a wing stuck on either side of one’s neck could 
hardly be a comfortable appendage, but perhaps the rest of them 
were behind clouds. Clouds must be more comfortable than clothes, 
especially when one’s mother insisted upon buying kilts instead of 
pants and jackets. The next time he was in Rome pants and jackets 
had become accustomed realities, and the city was more interesting 
than the angel’s anatomical deficiencies. His mother had told him all 
about Romulus and Remus and the Christian martyrs and the lions 
and Nero’s fiddle and the catacombs. She had a certain genius for 
creating stories for children, for she did not hamper herself by atten- 
tion to historical sequence, but when mere facts seemed unillumi- 
nating she introduced fancies of her own. She had one habit, how- 
ever, that her son found very objectionable—for he was just old 
enough now to cling to the conventions with the uncompromising 
tenacity of extreme youth—she had a passion for paupers. She used 
to sit down on the church steps beside them, and ask them all sorts 
of odd’ questions about their babies, their husbands, their homes, and 
when she was quite sure of their addresses she would say cheerfully: 
“ Now, Jimsy, we'll investigate.” 

Of course, “ investigating ” was preferable to having one’s mother 
sitting on the church steps where someone might possibly mistake her 
for a beggar, even if she did have on a silk dress. Some charitable 
near-sighted lady might come along—the experiment had always 
seemed to him dangerous. Investigating was safer, much more sensi- 
ble, for while his mother went into the house to look at the sick 
people and the babies, he stayed outside and played with the other 
children. He could chatter Italian as well as he could English, and 
these dirty worshipful children were so willing to follow his lead in 
every game he introduced. Certainly humility had never been one 
of his virtues; he had always enjoyed a sense of superiority. 

One day coming home from one of these expeditions his mother 
had told him that it was time for him to make his First Communion. 
He did not know at all what this meant, but he was not encouraged 
when she said she would send him to a young student at the American 
College to be “ instructed.” 

“We helped him in his school days and he is very grateful and 
has promised to give you some of his leisure time,” she said. 

He was sure he did not want “ leisure time,” he had plenty of 
his own to spare, but he had always respected his mother’s wishes, so 
he made no protest against the gratuity, and four different days he 
had gone to the American College to learn his Catechism. He found 
it very difficult, the only fact that mitigated the misery of the first 
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four lessons was the promise of the rosy-cheeked student to teach 
him to pitch a curved ball. So he struggled with the long-worded 
answers to the mysterious questions, his mind somewhat distracted 
by his eagerness for the reward to begin. 

But the lessons had ended abruptly. One day his mother could 
not come for him, so the rosy-cheeked student had good-humoredly 
walked home with him. The next day his mother was still sick, and 
the fat old doctor had blown his nose very noisily and nodded his 
head, and written out one telegram and one cable message before 
leaving the house. And so his big sister had come from the convent 
in Paris where she was being educated, and his father had come 
all the way from America, but not in time, for when he arrived there 
was no word of welcome or reproof on the still white lips for the young 
husband who had not always been kind. 

Then came the misty memory of the funeral. Priests in black 
vestments, candles, incense, a Mass in Latin, prayers in Italian and 
then the despairing realization that his mother was his no more. 
Somebody told him that she had gone to heaven, but heaven seemed 
so remote. It seemed disloyal of her to leave him, she had never 
left him before. He did not want to go away from Rome—the place 
seemed to hold her presence. He could not explain this to his father, 
for the impression was so intangible he did not know how to put 
it into words and, with a child’s quick perception, he felt that his 
father would have little patience with such phantasies, and so his 
childhood ended and a new epoch had begun. 

America again—boarding school, unsympathetic masters, a battle 
for place among the other boys in the classroom, on the athletic 
field, handicapped at first by his mother’s gentle training and his 
former remoteness from his fellows, but winning out at last by sheer 
force of mind and muscle. College life; prodigious victories and 
leadership in athletic sports, a troop of adoring followers who won- 
dered that he could combine mentality with such physical force, for 
he had ended as honor man of his class. Then followed a few mad 
dissipations, nothing very serious or sensual, but foolishly inane and 
financially expensive. Then the business world, success, honor, con- 
fidence and then! Why should he think of all these things to-night? 
Had his visit to Mrs. Maxen roused all these old, old memories, or 
was his brain so tired that it sought relief in retrospection? His 
present was so full of problems, but if his past had been divided into 
epochs, definite epochs, each one so different from the one that had gone 
before, why could he not begin again? His boyhood had been so 
different from his childhood; his young manhood so different from 
his college life that it seemed difficult to trace the same identity. Sup- 
pose he could begin again with the benefit of his experience and 
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without the deep shadow of his background. How could he lose him- 
self in a world? What way lay open to him that would not appear 
cowardly? If he fled secretly he would brand himself as a fugitive 
from justice, and he had done nothing absolutely dishonest. If some 
of his legitimate speculations had proved unfortunate he was not 
willing to convict himself of fraudulence by flight. 

On and on he walked in the quivering half lights of the town. 
At last his mind seemed incapable of rational plans or vain imagi- 
nation. Instinctively he turned his face homewards. He must sleep 
—sleep somewhere, and in the morning he would be calmer, better 
prepared to map out a fresh future. 

As he went on his way the familiar objects of the street seemed 
to possess an inexplicable interest; a broken lamp post claimed his 
attention, he stopped to listen to some ragged urchins cursing on the 
corner, and he patted the head of a muddy mongrel who rubbed it- 
self against him as if for protection. He was dimly aware that the 
streets were less crowded now, some of the poorer homes were al- 
ready shuttered and darkened for the night, the theatre-goers had 
reached their places of amusement, the business neighborhood seemed 
deserted until the clash of fire-bells sounded a welcome distraction. 
He remembered, with a certain grim sense of satisfaction, that he had 
been one of a “ respected body of citizens” to object to the still 
alarm, for until the last year the town had boasted only a voluntary 
fire company, and the majority of the committee had reasoned that 
such reservists might be useful in times of disaster. 

The group of urchins on the corner began to whoop joyfully, 
then stopped to listen long enough to determine the direction of the 
fire. “ Gineral alarm! Gineral alarm,” they shouted. “ must be a 
great one!” A crowd gathered quickly. It was a dull part of the 
evening, and men and women hurried from their homes to welcome 
any distraction from domestic drudgery. 

Jim Thompson followed the crowd not purposely, but because 
it was streaming his way. A friendly stranger apoplectic in his 
haste exchanged some breathless remarks with him. 

“ Magnificent animals,” he said as the fire horses passed them, 
their strong necks straining in their speed. “ Afraid the fire will be 
out before I get there—legs don’t carry me as fast as when I was 
a small shaver. We’re getting up in the swell part of town now. I’m 
glad to say that fire and death ain’t any respecters of persons. Looks 
like a lot of smoke; fire must have been burnin’ some time before they 
turned on the alarm. Some folks ain’t got the sense they was born 
with—I’m getting winded. You don’t seem anxious to get there.” 

“T was walking this way.” 

“T never miss a fire when I can get there,” he said as if he 
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were seeking commendation. “Good Lord! that is a fire,” he ex- 
claimed as they turned a corner that brought the house into view. 
“Glad I didn’t have my run for nothing. I wonder—I wonder if 
there is anybody upstairs.” 

Jim Thompson pushed him aside. “ Why—why it’s my house,” 
he said, with the startling calm with which most men face a crisis. 
“Don’t you see it’s my house?” 

But even as he spoke the scene seemed as unreal to him as some 
forced melodrama in a cinematograph, the flames seemed flattened 
against the black sky. Why, he had been standing in his own library 
but a moment ago—a moment—no, it must have been hours, and 
Anne was with him—no, Anne had gone—she had been too angry to 
stay—and Ted? Was that crackling, sizzling sound but another 
phase of Ted’s mad music? Where was Polly? Did she play no 
part in this nightmare of destruction? He had expected harrowing 
dreams after such a day. But he was roused to reality by shrill 
voices in the crowd screaming: 

“Tt’s Jim Thompson’s house.” 

“It’s a judgment come upon him.” 

“They say his nephew is inside.” 

“ He’ll be burned to ashes.” 

“Good Lord, look at them flames licking the roof.” 

With a strength and a fierceness that heeded no resistance, Jim 
Thompson broke through the crowd. A policeman raised his club 
threateningly. “ Stand back—stand back if ye value yer head.” 

“It’s my house.” The words opened the way for him. 

“Lord, Mr. Thompson, I didn’t know yer. House is so old it’s 
goin’ like tinder—must have been built a hundred years ago.” 

“Yes—yes of course,” his voice seemed to fall calm and even. 
“ Where—where are the children?” 

“Safe long ago.” 

“ No—no we're not,” cried Polly hysterically, rushing towards him 
and falling weakly into his arms. “Ted went back, I saw him go— 
he went back to get his violin.” 

“ He can’t, miss,” said a big fireman. “I tell you he can’t, miss, 
I searched every room.” 

“Oh, he went back, Cousin Jim—I’m sure he went back. No 
one will believe me. I can’t find him anywhere. The house was 
burning some time before they thought there was any real danger, 
and they ran in and out bringing out the things, and Ted followed 
them. I’m sure he did not come back.” 

“T'll go and see.” 

The policeman laid a detaining hand upon his arm. “ You can’t, 
Mr. Thompson, that fire’s fairly eatin’ up the house.” 
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Jim Thompson pushed him impatiently aside. 

“T must go and find him—I must go if Ted is inside.” 

He left Polly, trembling, in the arms of some woman in the 
crowd, while he hurried towards the directing voice that was urging 
on the men, and for the moment he himself took command. Ladders 
were brought to the back of the house; firemen scrambled over the 
ivy hung wall with its guard of broken glass; policemen shouted to 
keep back the crowd; Jim Thompson was working with all his 
strength, lifting ladders to the busy men in the garden, and strangely 
enough through it all he was vaguely conscious of a primitive ex- 
hilaration in the danger. It was he who first mounted the newly- 
placed ladder and ordered the men to stand back. “I know the 
house—it’s my place.” 

The window that he entered was free from fire, but it was in a 
wing of the house, and the glass reflected the glare. It was like going 
into “torment” someone said. A young fireman made haste to fol- 
low him, but just at that moment fire broke from the window directly 
below the one against which the ladder rested, and the young fellow 
fell back blinded by the smoke and the sudden heavy stream of the 
hose. There was a wild shout from the crowd. 

“ Tell him to come out. The boy’s here. Tell him to come out.” 

“ Good God, the walls are shaking.” 

“ Come back—come back! ” 

“Tell him to come back.” , 

Through the shattered window Jim Thompson heard the cries. 
He had passed through the hall and into Ted’s room. He tried to 
return, to retrace his steps, but the window was barred with 
flame. Choking, gasping in the smoke he groped his way down a 
narrow passage-way that led to the servant’s quarters. Here the 
wall had been built in a small angle to admit more light to the hall 
and the bathroom. This part of the house seemed free from fire, 
but the smoke was everywhere—the smothering, deadening odor of 
smoke. Desperately he pushed open a window, a rush of air revived 
him, but he saw with dismay that the flames were creeping from 
the lower windows, curling upwards with serpentine malevolence. 
No one saw him. The small force of firemen and the eyes of the 
crowd were focused upon the other side of the house, watching with 
terrified expectancy the place he had entered. Still unobserved he 
crept out of the bathroom window and took hold of the ledge to let 
himself down, trying to find some support for his feet on the window 
shutter below him, but the flames crept about him, and with a cry 
he let himself go—falling—falling—and then consciousness of the 
world was gone. He lay quite still, hidden by the tall bushes of 
his own garden hedge while the crowd waited for him, men hushed 
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with awe, while frantic women prayed aloud. Burned, beaten back 
at every turn the firemen hunted for him, until at the command of 
their chief they fell back with the other spectators to watch the roof 
cave in; a shower of meteoric light was hurled at the pale stars, 
and the firemen turned their powerful streams of water on the ruins 
that seemed to be breaking into fresh blaze. 


In the first dim light of the dawn Jim Thompson was roused 
by the sound of voices. A man was saying: 

“That place .is still as hot as What’s the use of look- 
ing for a dead man there? There ain’t much difference between a 
body and a sofa when they’re both burned to a cinder. I tell you 
he’s cremated all right.” 

“There’s some folks say it was time for Jim Thompson to die.” 

“Maybe they won’t talk so much now that he’s dead and the 
same as buried.” 

“ Dead and the same as buried.” 

_ The warm blood filled his body, he moved with a new desire, 

a new impulse. He was stiffened by the cold, and his face was 
tingling with a burning pain, but his body was unharmed, and the 
world declared him dead. Why should he return? To whom should 
he return? Anne had refused to share his poverty—his future. Why 
should he return? He rose cautiously, and stared at the smouldering 
débris of his home. There were some weary watchers guarding the 
streets, some stragglers left from the crowd that had witnessed the 
fire, and who were waiting for the first grewsome sight of his body. 
He knew he could pass through the garden unnoticed, for a foot 
path had been made all around the house, and part of the ivied wall 
was down; in the dim light no one would recognize him. He stooped 
and picked up his hat and pressed out the dents in the stiff felt, 
then instinctively he pulled out his watch. The crystal was broken, 
and as he opened the case bits of the glass fell out. It was almost too 
dark to see the hands. He held it to his ear for a moment. It had 
stopped—time had stopped forhim. He could begin his life again with 
no record of a past. He was freed from his background. Over 
there in the gloom they were hunting for his body. He was dead— 
dead-—but the faint eastern light of the morning promised a resur- 
rection. 





[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 
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Rew Books. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Hilaire 
Belloc. New York: The Century Co. $3.00. 


This volume does not relate all the great episodes and turning 
points of the early days of the French Revolution. It presents the 
story of a few of the most dramatic and important. The meeting 
of the States General, or the National Assembly, in which that body 
defeated the King and compelled him to bow to its authority; the 
flight of the royal family to Varennes, their capture and return to 
Paris, the storming of the Tuileries; the battle of Valmy; the 
execution of Louis XVI.; and the fall of the French monarchy. 
Between each of the chapters is a brief synopsis of the trend of 
affairs from the preceding to the subsequent event. This plan has 
permitted the author to dilate with picturesque detail on his chosen 
topics; and at the same time to provide the reader with not insuf- 
ficient information, or reminders, of the general course of those 
momentoys days. Repeating an oft-told tale, the author cannot be 
expected to furnish any fresh information on the matter in hand; 
and the volume is one of pleasant reading rather than a grave his- 
torical study; its quality will be brought out fully by comparing 
it with the corresponding chapters of Carlyle. 

On one topic, indeed, which has proved a source of acute con- 
troversy and contradictory theories, M. Belloc offers a novel view 
of his own, that is, the retreat of the Prussian infantry which 
decided the battle of Valmy, and saved the young republic. He 
rejects the explanation that Brunswick, being in sympathy with the 
Revolutionary forces, did not press the charge. “ To talk like that 
is to misunderstand the whole psychology of soldiery; more, in such 
an action it is to misunderstand the whole psychology of men. 
Brunswick could not have recalled the charge without good cause 
on such a day and with such men about him as the King of Prussia, 
the emigrant princes and commanders.” Nor, he continues, was it 
that officers lost their heads, or suddenly doubted the morale of their 
men who had advanced in steady ranks for six hundred yards in 
face of the French artillery fire, and, when they did retreat, returned 
in good order. Having visited the battlefield in autumn, after the 
rains, and walked over the same ground over which the invaders 
advanced, M. Belloc found at the beginning of the slope up which 
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the advance led a well-concealed marsh virtually impassable to 
men under fire. Nothing more mysterious than mud “ lost the 
Kings and the aristocracies of Europe their throw against the 
French democracy.” 

The chapter on the fall of the French monarchy offers the 
author an opportunity to analyze the character of Lafayette; which 
he holds to be different from both of the traditional ones: “ one 
is that of a hero; the other that of a pale figure bringing treason; 
and certainly a prig.” Lafayette was of the Stoic mould, thinks 
M. Belloc, and one of those characters whose great glory lies in 
this, “‘ that though their intellects may not have had the strength to 
grasp transcendental things or to perceive the complexity of the 
material with which a politician must deal, yet an unswerving deter- 
mination to do what their rule tells them is discoverable throughout 
their lives.” The book is handsomely bound and prefusely illus- 
trated from old paintings and plates. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. Its re- 
mains, language, history, religion, commerce, law, art and 
literature. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania, with map and one hundred 
and sixty-four illustrations. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $6.00 net. 


In this excellent work Professor Jastrow sums up for English 
readers the most important results of Assyriology. He has sifted 
carefully and grouped together the immense amount of information 
which the monuments of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley have yielded 
to science, and has covered within the compass of eight chapters 
the whole range of Babylonian Assyrian civilization. 

The first chapter, “ Excavations of Babylonian and Assyrian 
Sites,” is a fascinating story of the labors of a long series of 
explorers from the heroic days of Rich, Botta and Layard, to the 
present time. Chapter II. contains an extensive account of the de- 
ciphering of cuneiform script, and tells us what famous scholars 
in Europe and America have contributed to this arduous task. 
Chapter III. is a comprehensive summary of the political history 
of Babylonia and Assyria, covering a period of over three thousand 
years. It carries us back to the fourth millenium before Christ, 
describes the unification of the city states in the Euphrates Valley 
under the rule of the city state of Babylon, the rise of the kingdom 
of Assyria and its various fortunes, and the final overthrow of 
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Babylonian power and influence by Cyrus in 539 B. c. The next 
two chapters treat of the religion of the Babylonians and the As- 
syrians under the headings of “ Gods, Cults and Temples,” a sub- 
ject in which Professor Jastrow is a world-wide authority. Herein 
we get a-thorough insight into the religious ideas and practises of 
those ancient peoples, and we learn how the temple was for them 
the centre of national life, culture and progress. Chapter VI. is 
devoted to a study of “Law and Commerce.” If one may be 
allowed a choice among so many excellent things, this chapter, we 
believe, is the gem of the book. Of course, the matter is not new, 
but the presentation of it is the most instructive we have read. The 
author gives a detailed, logical and accurate analysis of the Code 
of Hammurabi, the oldest law book in the world, and shows that it 
remained a standard for succeeding ages and shaped all subsequent 
legislation. Then he passes to the question of commerce, and ex- 
plains very minutely the different kinds of contracts, and the general 
way in which they were drawn up, duly attested, and sealed, so as 
to conform to the requirements of the law. Chapters VII. and 
VIII. treat respectively of art and literature, and are of special 
interest to students of architecture and of Semitic languages. The 
many specimens, translated from the original sources, are a con- 
clusive proof of the manifold literary activity of the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians. 

A most valuable feature of the book is the large number of 
beautiful illustrations, one hundred and sixty-four in all. They 
have been selected with great care and judgment, and throw con- 
siderable light on the topics with which they are connected. In 
fact they are an education in themselves, and will prove especially 
interesting to those who have not had an opportunity to visit a 
museum of Babylonian antiquities. 

The book has been written primarily for the general public; 
but the student, who intends to specialize in Oriental literature, 
will derive much help from its perusal, for it is the first attempt to 
condense such a vast subject within the limits of an ordinary size 
volume, and to summarize, with clearness and precision, the definite 
results which scholars have achieved in the field of Assyriology. 


PARSIVAL. By Gerhard Hauptman. Authorized Translation by 
Oakley Williams. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 
This is not a retelling of the Wagner music-drama, but an 

excellent recasting—simple yet full of mystical suggestion—of the 
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Parsival legend in general. It is the sort of volume which should 
open up new vistas of wonder and delight to the modern child, 
while conjuring old vistas of even greater significance to the adult 
who may, perhaps, have the good fortune to read it aloud. 

The author wisely avoids the more intricate medieval com- 
plexities of the Parsival-Galahad legend, and rejects entirely the 
elaborate recent symbolism of the Kundry episode. He pictures 
Parsival as the forest-bred son of Heartache and the King of 
Amfortas—the knight-errant who vainly and none-too-patiently 
seeks the Holy Grail—the lover who weds and deserts the fair 
Blanche-fleur—and finally, the humble Bearer of Burdens, who 
parts from his late-found son, Lohengrin, to rule over the mystic 
kingdom of Salvator, bearing upon his head “ the crown of joy and 
sorrow of the Grail.” 

Gerhard Hauptman has long been known as a master of poetic 
and suggestive prose, and the “ Englishing ” of the present volume 
is excellently done. It is not possible to be lucid, it is only possible 
to be luminous in dealing with so profound and mysterious a subject 
as the Holy Grail legend. But it would be difficult to place in the 
hands of young readers a more satisfactory introduction to one 
of the greatest themes of Christian romance than this little book 
affords. 


THE FREELANDS. By John Galsworthy. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 


It has sometimes been possible, of late, to treat work by Mr. 
Galsworthy as negligible, but this attitude is not appropriate to 
The Freelands. ‘The book is to be reckoned with were it only on 
account of the surpassing excellence of its workmanship; and 
though the material upon which this is exercised is gloomy, baffling 
and ironic—the soil most congenial to the author’s peculiar men- 
tality—yet the groundwork is of truth that cannot be dismissed. 

Robert Tryst, a farm laborer on the estate of Sir Gerald Mal- 
loring, is a widower with young children. He wishes to marry 
his deceased wife’s sister. This Lady Malloring’s scruples will 
not allow her to countenance, nor will she permit the woman to live 
in Tryst’s cottage, unmarried. Tryst is warned that if he per- 
sists he will be evicted. Lady Malloring’s attitude is hotly resented 
by her neighbor Kirsteen, wife of Tod Freeland, whose children, 
Derek and Sheila, become active in inciting the laborers to revolt. 
Tryst is evicted: an epileptic, he misunderstands Derek’s advice, 
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revenges himself by arson, is sentenced to three years in jail, and 
commits suicide as he is being taken to prison. Around this theme, 
with another similar, though secondary instance of conscientious 
despotism, Mr. Galsworthy has written a novel which is at once a 
plea for liberty, an arraignment of existing land conditions in Eng- 
land, an interesting study of character, an idyllic love story, and 
from every point of view a work of art. Its construction is admir- 
ably cohesive: every character that steps upon the stage, every scene 
and situation depicted there, lies within the radius of the light that 
centres on the obscure tragedy of Tryst, the laborer. It is natural 
to use the terms of the stage, for Mr. Galsworthy has even more 
markedly than usual employed the methods of the dramatist. Never 
does he speak in his own person, and if we feel that certain senti- 
ments are his, it is only because they are uttered by characters whom 
he makes attractive to us. We quickly feel the charm of Felix 
Freeland, the littérateur, who for the benefit of his brother Stanley, 
the prosperous manufacturer and neighbor of the Mallorings, draws 
| a contrasting picture of the daily life of the landowner and that 

of the tenant, over whom he assumes a natural superiority extend- 

ing even to ruling his conduct in matters not bearing upon the rela- 

tions of landlord and tenant. That this superiority is inherent, that 
it is not altogether arbitrary and artificial, Felix scouts in words 
that have a lasting bite, all the deeper for their temperate calm; and 
he adds: “I, who do not believe in revolution from the bottom, 
the more believe that it is up to us in honor to revolutionize things 
from the top.” 

It is the firebrand Kirsteen who dominates the book. In few 
words, but ineffaceably, Mr. Galsworthy has drawn the dark-haired, 
blue-clad woman, her calm exterior veiling a flaming furnace of 
rebellion, watching her son and daughter as they recklessly put into 
practise the doctrines they have absorbed from her, while the placid 
Tod, steadfastly devoted to her, declines to attempt interference. 
And when after the final catastrophe she is confronted with failure 
and disaster, Derek half-mad with self-reproach, haunted by the 
dead man and repudiated by the laborers he has organized into 
revolt, she retracts nothing, but reiterates her inborn hatred of 
oppression and fever of rebellion and her conviction that it is not 
all in vain. Hers are the last words of the book: “The world 
is changing, Felix—changing.” 

The novel is continuously interesting, with many touches of 
beauty and subtlety, as well as of piercing pathos; the characteriza- 
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tion is vital. The four Freeland brothers are four distinct types, 
each representing a point of view. The love of Derek and Nedda, 
Felix’s daughter, supplies a sweetness that relieves the otherwise 
intolerable sadness, the hopeless sadness of wrong done by those 
who desire to do right. Penetrating and comprehensive as Mr. 
Galsworthy’s mind is, it is strange that at no time in this work 
does he seem to have grasped one plain fact: that the merging of 
responsibility into tyranny is not a growth rooted in inherited lands 
and traditions, but the by-product of authority in whatever form. 
Even the Kirsteens of the earth can hardly conceive a society 
without some form of organized administration. One wonders if 
their vision of change pictures a world freed from what is perhaps 
of all human temptations the most insidious and the most nearly 
universal. It is needless to say of a heroine so plainly beloved 
by Mr. Galsworthy that she is emancipated from religion. A full 
understanding and a more reasonable hope might result from closer 
acquaintance with the Faith that has never proclaimed equality 
nor ceased to prescribe humility. 


THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. Edited by Edward 

K. Robinson. New York: Ginn & Co. 45 cents. 

This reprint of Irving’s revised edition of 1851 has been 
further abridged by the present editor, on grounds of general suit- 
ability and in order to attain smaller compass. The work has 
been done with discretion, and results in an attractive volume, well 
printed on good paper, with many charming illustrations and decor- 
ative drawings, yet of an easy and convenient size. 


THE LIFE OF LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL. 
By Beckles Wilson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. Two 
Volumes. $6.50 net. 

The biography which fills these two handsome volumes is a 
painstaking and devoted piece of work. The author has gathered 
material from many sources, much of it in the form of letters, 
to give to the world as complete and clear a view as possible of 
the celebrated High Commissioner of Canada, to whom, more 
than any other one person, that country owes “ her material pros- 
perity and much of her political temper.” Mr. Wilson expresses 
the hope that his narrative will dispel some of the mystery sur- 
rounding Lord Strathcona’s antecedents and some of his most 
notable actions, but he tells us also that it was the eminent man’s 
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fixed habit to keep everything personal from the light of publicity. 
It is for this reason, no doubt, that the record of his life’s activities 
and achievements impresses one as being primarily a book of refer- 
ence, notwithstanding the promise of romance in the career of 
Donald A. Smith to the winning of a picturesque title. Many 
speeches are quoted, and many letters given in full whose contents 
could have been condensed to advantage; but there are lacking the 
intimate touches of characterization that constitute the charm of 
biography and create an interest for the casual reader. 


THE A-B-C OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. By J. W. Muller. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 net. 


The title of this book is apt and significant. It is a concise, 
clear statement of the essentials in a plan for the defence of our 
country, written for the use and comprehension of the laity. In 
accomplishing this the author has been very successful: he makes 
mention of our weaknesses, explaining them and how they should be 
remedied, bringing to our attention the fact that the War Depart- 
ment has long known the needs of both Army and Navy and has 
sought to have them supplied. He attacks the present system of 
army posts, and likens the result, in the event of sudden mobiliza- 
tion, to the dumping in a mass of “all the parts of a mammoth 
and immensely complicated engine to be assembled in deadly haste 
by men who never in their lives have tried to assemble such an 
engine, and who never have seen such an engine completely as- 
sembled and working.” 

The book covers many points in a surprisingly small compass. 
Everything is made plain, no obscure technicalities are employed, 
and the subject is presented so tersely and forcibly that it is inter- 
esting apart from the instruction conveyed. 


THE MORTAL GODS AND OTHER PLAYS. By Olive Tilford 
Dargan. $1.50. 

PATH FLOWER AND OTHER VERSES. By Olive Tilford Dar- 
gan. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


It spells glory for the swift hand of the poet, rather than the 
tardy hand of the reviewer, when two substantial volumes from the 
same contemporary pen beckon reproachfully from the editorial 
book-shelf. And these two of Mrs. Dargan’s making are sufficiently 
ambitious as well as sufficiently dissimilar. In The Mortal Gods we 
find three poetic dramas: the strange medley of Modernism and 
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antiquity which gives title to the book; a five-act comedy in classic 
vein called A Son of Hermes; and a rather vague drama of the 
early Crusades entitled Kidmir. The plays are evidently not de- 
signed for stage use, belonging rather to the literate school of 
“closet drama.” All three contain dramatic situations and highly 
felicitous passages, yet none of them shows sustained strength in 
structure or execution. 

The lyrics of the second volume are another story. Here one 
finds Mrs. Dargan’s own indubitable métier—preéminently in such 
exquisitely singing matter as the opening poem, Path Flower, with 
its vivid conjuring of the sentient spring woodland: the wide- 
awake, curious woodland— 

At foot each tiny blade grew big 
And taller grew to hear, 

And every leaf on every twig 
Was like a little ear— 


into which the dream-led city child strayed like a starling. There 
are poets of clear vision and clear singing—and poets, again, of the 
stormy avalanche or fiery torrent; and betimes there are poets 
who wish to be both. Mrs, Dargan is so radiantly charming in 
such poems as the one quoted that one half regrets the pseudo- 
Thompsonian intricacies of Magdalen to Her Poet or the somewhat 
strained contrasts of Little Daughters. 


A ROSARY OF MYSTERY PLAYS. Translated from the Middle 

English of the originals into our Mother Tongue by Margaret 

S. Mooney. Albany, N. Y.: Frank H. Evory & Co. Cloth, 

75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 

In this interesting volume, Mrs. Mooney has translated fifteen 
plays from the celebrated York Cycle of Mysteries, as performed 
by the various Crafts Guilds during the fourteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The scenes selected illustrate with naive 
medizval realism the joyful, sorrowful and glorious mysteries of 
the Holy Rosary. Over and above this they illustrate for the stu- 
dent of literature the development of modern drama out of the 
liturgical offices of the Church, while providing the student of 
human nature with a very valuable insight into the medieval temper 
toward both divine and secular things. It was a work well worth 
the doing, and Mrs. Mooney deserves all support for her worthy 
accomplishment of it. 

The present volume is dedicated by its translator to the “Teach- 
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ing Orders of Men and Women throughout the English-speaking 
World,” and its introduction gives an admirably succinct history of 
religious drama in England. Yet it should not be considered 
merely as a textbook or a literary curiosity. We have had revivals 
of Greek tragedy and experiments in the “ modern” miracle play, 
and Catholic amateurs would do a really contributive work in bring- 
ing what Mrs. Mooney calls the “buried treasure of medizval 
drama” back to the appreciation of modern audiences. A few of 
the subjects embodied in this “ Rosary ” of Mystery Plays may be 
considered too sacred for performances outside the cloister; but 
there seems absolutely no reason why, under the auspices of Catho- 
lic college or convent, many of them should not be most success- 
fully impersonated—possibly in celebration of the various feasts 
which they commemorate. Didactic as it is, and “ edifying as it 
is,” this old religious drama carries an inalienably human appeal— 
an appeal never fully realized until it is acted. But even the 
reader of these York plays will be richly repaid. 


MARY’S MEADOW PAPERS. By Mrs. Armel O’Connor. Lon- 
don: Alston Rivers, Ltd. $1.25. 

‘Mary’s Meadow has been rightly styled “the sanctuary for 
the cultivation in domestic life of Franciscan virtues...... the 
little home where the ideals of an unworldly life are to be realized, 
and where Betty, the adopted daughter, is to be trained to be a 
saint.” 

Most mothers would be interested in the development of 
Betty. From her earliest days her mother teaches her to thank 
God for everything—especially for the things she did not like. It 
is rather interesting to hear this precocious child whispering the 
Latin words Deo Gratias, when a cloud of dust blows in her eyes 
or a loose tooth begins to ache. She plays “the obedience game 
by asking her mother permission to pick up the bits on the floor, 
to fold up her nightie, to hang up her dressing gown, to dust the 
chairs, to play with her doll and to draw on her slate.” The “ art- 
less finance” of Mary’s Meadow consists in trying to give in- 
stead of trying to get. Even Betty laughs when her mother 
says, “Thank you for lending me your hat last summer,” as 
her mother hands the needed headdress to a stranger at the door. 
When mother scolds a beggar at the gate Betty cries out quite 
shocked, “‘O Mummy, how can you say that about Our Lord?” 
Betty’s motto, like her mother’s, is “ that one cannot be too kind.” 
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THE STORY OF JULIA PAGE. By Kathleen Norris. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35 net. 


In some respects this latest novel by Mrs. Norris is an advance 
over all her previous work: its theme is more important and the 
handling more assured and direct. It is a study of a woman’s life 
retrieved from grave error by force of character and personality, 
instead of the expedient to which novels on similar subjects have 
accustomed us—the use of complaisant circumstance to smooth 
away difficulties that have grown past the author’s powers. Julia 
Page is introduced to us from the beginning of her life, in tawdry, 
slatternly environments; we see her grow to girlhood, under-bred, 
untaught, but blessed with an appreciation of better things, a keen 
brain, and will power. Chance brings her into contact with more 
refined conditions, and reveals to her what is her standing in 
the eyes of the people whom she would fain resemble. She de- 
termines to rise, and discovers, as she expresses it, that “ there’s 
some queer rule that makes you rise if you want to rise, if only 
you don’t compromise.” At the end of the book we take leave of 
her, a woman of poise and charm, admired by the same people 
whose severe criticism, accidentally overheard, had first roused her 
native energy to disprove their strictures. The transformation is 
achieved naturally and reasonably, and we are shown the workings 
of Julia’s mind as she progresses consistently and without com- 
promise, always realizing it is she that must change, not her out- 
ward conditions. 

The first false note is struck when Dr. Studdiford offers him- 
self in marriage, and she confesses to him the real character of 
her relations with her earlier lover, Mark. This should not be, as 
it is, a revelation to the reader also: it gives an air of unreality 
to the scenes in which Mark has figured. Again, Studdiford is not 
convincingly drawn, and his cowardly desertion of Julia after 
months of marriage does not ring true; it is as though it were 
interpolated in order to provide Julia with another trial and char- 
acter test. These errors of construction detract from the strength 
of the book. A still more vital weakness, however, is that Julia’s 
problem is treated almost wholly from the standpoint of taste and 
intelligence; the religious and Catholic element is carefully su- 
bordinated though perfectly distinct. This is not compatible with 
Julia’s earnestness and thoughtfulness, which would make the 
spiritual factor supreme, if considered at all. Had Mrs. Norris 
dwelt upon this more frankly and fully she would possibly have 
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narrowed the appeal of the novel, but she would have unquestion- 
ably added immensely to its artistic value. 

There is much that is exceptionally good. Many of the scenes 
and characters, especially those connected with Julia’s youth, are 
portrayed with photographic clearness and veracity; there are 
touches of poignant realism, and we see most of what occurs 
as it reacts upon Julia, whose mind is generally open to us; in- 
deed, at the last when reunited to her husband, her thoughts are 
disclosed so intimately as to give an odd sense of intrusion. It 
is much to have a solution provided that is entirely from within, 
and to have this subject treated with rational hopefulness, a tone 
that is neither artificial nor morbid. It is not in disparagement 
of the present work that these criticisms are made. The unique 
merits and power of the book make one regret the greater book 
that might have been. 


WHITE EAGLE. By Mary T. Waggaman. Notre Dame, Ind.: 
The Ave Maria Press. 75 cents. 


Every American boy with good red blood in his veins will 
admire Don Carruther, or White Eagle, the hero of Mrs. Wagga- 
man’s delightful story. Don, the child of a wayward New Yorker 
and a Western Indian maid, has at their death been left in charge 
of a rough, ignorant but kindly-hearted old mountaineer, Big Seth. 
The boy grows up strong, sturdy, manly—able to ride a bucking 
bronco, to face unflinchingly a mountain lion, and to climb for 
hours over steep mountain passes. 

His grandfather, an Eastern millionaire, learns of his existence 
through a letter sent him by one of Big Seth’s pals, a fugitive from 
justice known as Lone Jack. He goes West incognito, learns to 
love White Eagle, especially when he compares him with his molly- 
coddle, heartless and self-seeking cousins. 

After some stirring adventures, in which old Stephen Car- 
ruther, the Napoleon of Wall Street, figures as an escaped bandit, 
all ends happily, and White Eagle comes to his own. 


TRAVELS IN ALASKA. By John Muir. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co. $2.50 net. 

This graphic record of John Muir’s explorations in South- 
eastern Alaska has been edited from the author’s manuscript notes 
by his friend, Mrs. Marion Randall Parsons. It tells in vivid and 
picturesque language the story of the famous naturalist’s careful 
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exploration of the glaciers of Alaska, in his three voyages of 1879, 
1880 and 1890. 

One marvels at the enthusiasm which enabled John Muir to 
endure the most extraordinary hardships without a murmur. He 
thought nothing of canoeing through the Alexander Archipelago 
for nearly a thousand miles, traveling whole days and nights 
on the treacherous ice, oblivious of rain and storm, fording icy 
streams, or crossing shaky ice bridges, or sleeping in the open on 
a bed of rocks or ice after a meal of only crackers and tea. 

This interesting volume tells of the character and habits of 
the Alaskan Indian tribes, such as the Stickeens, Takus, Hoonas, 
Chilcats and Auks. It describes with scientific accuracy the fauna 
and flora of the country, and abounds in the most beautiful descrip- 
tions of the natural beauties of our Northwestern wonderland. 


PLASHERS MEAD. By Compton Mackenzie. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


Plashers Mead is an unusual sort of title; but then it belongs 
to a novel quite out of the ordinary. There is something both 
striking and delightful in the way this love story is told, although the 
incidents are trivial enough, and the persons more like ordinary 
living folk than the principals of most modern fiction. But with 
a sure hand and delicate touch, a remarkable sense of color, and a 
gift of imagination all his own, the author weaves page after page 
of lyrical prose into a tapestry that leaves the critic without oppor- 
tunity for disparagement. 

A little more, however, and we shall begin to think of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie as prone to see the sad features of life. Behind the recurrent 
scenes in which he depicts the delights of love, the graceful things of 
nature, the music of the woods and the charm of bud and blossom, 
there is always a clouded background. The romance is scarcely 
under way when we realize that it can have no happy ending, and 
begin to prepare for the disaster which duly comes. And we close 
the book reflecting on certain serious things that have to do with 
life and love and selfishness and passion and two dispositions which 
ill accord. The author does not lecture, nor even explain. He 
draws outlines, combines colors, sounds chords, and then leaves 
us to draw such conclusions as we please—one of them necessarily 
being that he is a highly gifted artist, with a keen vision and a sense 
of proportion not spoiled by his rare ability to spiritualize the com- 


monplace and suggest the ethereal. Among the truths his readers 
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are led to reflect upon is this, that a perfectly honorable love may 
yet be so self-centred as to demoralize a stainless soul—not a bad 
lesson to be conveyed to the people who will be thrilled with the 
romantic charm of this idyll. 


THE SECRET BEQUEST. By Christian Reid. Notre Dame, 

Ind: The Ave Maria Press. 

This story for girls tells of a fortune bequeathed to Honora 
Trezevant by her cousin, Mr. Chisholm, who has disinherited his 
grandnephew, Bernard Chisholm, for the reason that the young 
man has become a Catholic. The “secret bequest” is the dead 
man’s wish, expressed in a letter to Honora, that she will if pos- 
sible reclaim Bernard from the error of his ways, and that the two 
may marry. How the meeting of the young people leads to love, 
and how the outcome is Honora’s conversion to Bernard’s faith, 
and her voluntary surrender of the fortune into the hands of Mr. 
Chisholm’s executor, to be disposed of according to what he knows 
of the testator’s wishes, all this is told in the pleasant and fluent 
manner characteristic of this popular author, who gives us a fore- 
shadowing of the dénouement in the opening chapter, which pre- 
sents the heroine sitting, at dusk, in “ the large basilica-like church 
of the Paulists in New York,” attracted by some influence not yet 
understood by her. 


THE PASSSIONATE CRIME. By E. Temple Thurston. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.30 net. 

This somewhat lurid title suggests an unpleasant quality from 
which the book is conspicuously free. It is, as the sub-title calls it, 
“a tale of faerie,” the story of a poet, Anthony Sorel, who found 
himself in the hills of Ireland a shelter, where he would live as a 
solitary in high communion with his ideals; of a woman who 
invaded his solitude and won his love, to meet her death at his hands 
because she had shattered his cherished ideal of love; of an old 
man, Malachi, himself a solitary, to whom the region of faerie is 
the only real world, who alone knows the story and tells it to the 
author. It is a singular book, written with power, of modern 
times but enacted in a realm of pure fantasy, commingling worldly 
shrewdness and Irish mysticism. The characters of Father Nolan, 
the wise, witty priest, the woman Anna, and of Malachi are excep- 
tionally well done; and the wild, free play of fancy and brilliant, 
vivid bits of description give the work a unique character and 
interest. 
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JERUSALEM. By Selma Lagerlof. Translated from the Swed- 
ish by Velma Swanston Howard. With an introduction by 

H. G. Leach. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

$1.35 net. 

Selma Lagerlof, the well-known Swedish writer, is the only 
woman winner of the Nobel Prize in literature. She is to-day the 
most popular writer in Scandinavia, and is everywhere ac- 
knowledged as a classic. 

Jerusalem deals with the history of a peasant family of the 
province of Dalecarlia, the Ingmarsons of Ingmar Farm. It 
portrays every type of the simple Swedish peasant-farmer, school- 
master, shopkeeper, innkeeper and minister. The story is full of 
dramatic incidents—for example, the elder Ingmar’s meeting at the 
prison door the girl for whose infanticide he was responsible, and 
his bringing her home in defiance of all the conventions. Another 
dramatic incident is the auction scene, wherein the younger Ingmar 
meanly renounces his beloved, and marries the daughter of a wealthy - 
farmer in order to pay off a mortgage on his estate and keep 
it in the family. The novel ends with the description of a re- 
ligious pilgrimage to Jerusalem led by a crazy fanatic from Chicago, 
who induces many of the peasants to sell their homes and emigrate 
in a body to the Holy Land. The last words of the story represent 
the children at the railway station whimpering and crying, “ We 
don’t want to go to Jerusalem. We want to go home.” 


BESIDE THE BLACK WATER. By Norreys Jephson O’Conor. 

New York: John Lane Co. $1.00 net. 

“Treland herself, with her stretches of wonderful landscape, 
her storied past, and potential future” is the chief motif of these 
expressive verses. Most worthy of mention is the sonnet “ Ireland 
Revisited,” “ The Fairy Bride,” and ‘ Summer Morning.” 


THE FAMOUS CITIES OF IRELAND. By Stephen Gwynn. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

In 1906 Mr. Gwynn published The Fair Hills of Ireland, 
promising at some future date to describe in detail the character- 
istics of some of the chief cities of Ireland. In the present volume 
he has fulfilled his promise, and in most entertaining fashion writes 
about the history, spirit and development of merry Cork, gallant 
Limerick, reposeful Wexford, money-making Belfast, domineering 
Dublin, and six other Irish cities. 
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He writes with a great love for Ireland, though he does not 
always succeed in writing from the pure Irish viewpoint. He 
is most honest, however, in showing forth in good classic English 
style the injustice, cruelty and dishonesty of English rule in Ire- 
land since the days of Henry II. 


ITALY IN ARMS, AND OTHER POEMS. By Clinton Scollard. 
New York: Gomme & Marshall. 75 cents. 


This slender volume of Mr. Scollard’s musical verse is remi- ~ 
niscent of Rome, Venice, Padua and the Italian Lakes. In rich 
beautiful imagery, Mr. Scollard paints “the ruby fire” of a Vene- 
tian sunset, the pool of Garda “inwrought with burnished gold,” 
Varenna’s snowy white cascade on Lake Como, Malcesine 


Where the mountains seem to listen, looming height on looming 
height ; 
the Ponale Road, 
To where Lake Ledro like a jewel lies, 
Its liquid sapphire girt with emerald. 


THE INQUISITION. A Critical and Historical Study of the Co- 
ercive Power of the Church. By E. Vacandard. Translated 
from the second edition by Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. New 
Edition. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Paper, 50 
cents net. 

It is good to know that the circulation of Father Conway’s 
translation of /’Inquisition has been extensive enough to justify a 
second edition. The scholarly treatment accorded this most vexed 
point of controversy and the careful, attractive rendering given by 
the English translator, make it so easy for the world to get at the 
exact facts of the case, that there will no longer be any excuse 
for the Protestant who repeats old calumnies, nor for the Catholic 
who is ignorant of just what should be said in reply. For though 
this little volume does not attempt an exhaustive history of the 
Inquisition, it does present a viewpoint and expose principles which 
will be sufficient for the instruction of the intelligent reader. 


FOR GREATER THINGS. By Rev. W. T. Kane, S.J. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 50 cents net. 
Father Kane has written a graphic account of the life of St. 
Stanislaus Kostka. It is a life of a most human and lovable boy, 


a true “citizen of heaven, who lived here amongst us, kindly and 
companionable indeed, during eighteen years of exile.” 
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THE SACRAMENTS. By Rev. J. Pohle, D.D. Translated from 
the fifth German edition by Arthur Preuss. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $1.50 net. 

B. Herder of St. Louis has just published another volume of 
the Pohle-Preuss series of dogmatic textbooks. It treats of the 
Sacraments in general, and of the Sacraments of Baptism and Con- 
firmation in particular. We commend this book highly to the 
Catholic laity whose ignorance of Latin prevents them from con- 
sulting the Latin manuals used in our seminaries. 


SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND MORAL. By Rt. Rev. Thaddeus 

Hogan. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 

These sermons are doubtless a collection out of many instruc- 
tions and discourses given by this zealous pastor during the long 
and fruitful years of his ministry. 

Varied in character and purpose, some devotional, others ex- 
planatory and even controversial, they are forceful and timely, the 
consistent utterance of one who has in a marked degree the ever- 
present sense of a teacher with authority, of one whose main intent 
is to bring home to his hearers the reasonableness and the living 
power of Catholic truth. One almost infers that the preacher was 
conscious of the presence of non-Catholics in his audience, so many 
of the sermons are specially adapted to their needs and state of 
mind, such as those on Indifferentism, Freedom to Choose One’s 
Religion, Catholic Education, Marriage, and kindred topics. 

The book is excellently set up and does credit to the publishers. 


POPULAR SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM. From the Ger- 

man of Rev. A. H. Bamberg. Edited by Herbert Thurston, 

S.J. Volume III. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.50 net. 

The third and last volume of Father Bamberg’s sermons treats 
of Prayer, Grace and the Sacraments. It is of equal merit with 
the other volumes, which we have highly praised in the pages of 
Tue CaTHoLic Wortp. Simple, clear-cut, logical and abounding 
in illustration, they will be welcomed by both priest and Sunday- 
school teacher. 


THE CATHOLIC FAITH. By Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. 15 cents. 
This little pamphlet of one hundred pages contains a number 
of the author’s articles on faith and the Church, which appeared 
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some time ago in The Ligourian, a periodical published by the 
Redemptorist Fathers of Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. They aim at 
making the Catholic realize the value of the gift of faith, and sug- 
gest to non-Catholics reasons for embracing it. 


HOMILIES ON ALL THE SUNDAY GOSPELS. By Rev. G. 
Finco. Translated from the second Italian edition by Rt. Rev. 
E. M. Dunne, D.D. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00 net. 


In his preface to this series of sermons on the Sunday Gospels, 
Bishop Dunne of Peoria rightly praises Father Finco for his sim- 
plicity and brevity—‘“ two qualities which every clergyman having 
the pastoral care of souls might do well to cultivate.” The transla- 
tion is excellent. 


LIFE OF BLESSED MARGARET MARY. Translated from the 
French of Monsignor Bougaud. By a Visitandine of Balti- 
more. New York: Benziger Brothers. 75 cents net. 


It is over forty years since Monsignor Bougaud, Bishop of 
Laval, wrote this simple and touching account of the life of 
Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque. He intended it as a sequel 
to the history of St. Chantal, for, as he well says, “a biography 
of the one illumines and perfects that of the other.” This volume 
gives an excellent account of the revelations of the Sacred Heart, 
and the origin and development of this preéminently Catholic de- 
votion. An appendix of some forty pages gives us the genealogy 
of Blessed Margaret Mary, notes regarding her family, the names 
of the religious in the convent of Paray from 1671 to 1690, and 
the three decrees on the virtues, on the miracles, and of beati- 
fication. 


DOGMATIC SERIES. By Roderick MacEachen. Wheeling, West 

Virginia: Catholic Book Co. 5 vols. $2.00 net. 

This Dogmatic Series form the promising beginning of a 
Catholic Library of fifty volumes. The chief doctrines of Catholic 
Faith are herein set forth with clearness, simplicity and an at- 
tractiveness of style which should win for these volumes a place 
in Catholic homes. Catholic dogma as the sure basis of Catholic 
life is a thesis so dear to the Catholic heart, that one does not 
wonder at the warm welcome accorded by Cardinal Gibbons in his 
preface to these little books, whose mission is to “ bring home to 
the people in a most pleasing style the treasures of faith.” 
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FATHER TIM’S TALKS, By Rev. C.D. McEnniry,C.SS.R. St. 

Louis: B. Herder. 75 cents net. 

In a series of simple, homely talks with Catholics, good and 
bad, young and old, Father Tim Casey manages to drive home 
many a useful lesson, and give many an excellent instruction 
on points of Catholic doctrine and practice. He tells his hearers 
about devotion to the Sacred Heart and the Blessed Virgin; he 
discusses the ethics of war and the folly of teaching sex hygiene 
in the schools; he brings out the reasons for the pre-nuptial 
promises in mixed marriages, the blessings of a nuptial Mass, 
and insists on the necessity of religious education. 

Every priest who read these talks as they appeared in The 
Liguorian the past two years will welcome them now in book form. 


THE LIFE OF ST. MONICA. By F. A. Forbes. St. Louis: B. 

Herder. 30 cents net. 

We are glad to recommend to our readers this excellent series 
entitled Standard Bearers of the Faith. Mr. Forbes has already 
written the lives of St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Colomba, and St. 
Catherine of Siena. His fourth volume, The Life of St. Monica, 
is a simple, clear-cut and attractive portrait of the mother of St. 
Augustine. Her perfect life won both her worldly husband and 
his jealous mother to the Faith, and her constancy in prayer gave 
the Church the saint that moulded in great part the mind of Western 
Christendom. The volume is simply but beautifully written. 


THE ENGLISH CATHOLIC REVIVAL IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. By Paul Thureau-Dangan, Secrétaire Perpétuel 

de l’Académie Frangaise. Revised and re-edited from a 

Translation by the late Wilfred Wilberforce. Two volumes. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $11.00 net. 

This work when published in French in 1889, at once took a 
high rank in the large body of literature which has grown up 
around the Oxford Movement, its conspicuous figures and its re- 
sults, without and within the Catholic Church. The scope of it is 
not to relate the story of the “ Second Spring,” but chiefly to trace 
the revival and expansion of Catholic ideas, doctrines and ceremony 
in the Established Church of England, from its beginnings down to 
the period of dissension and struggle which the Parliamentary Com- 
mission, closed in 1906, was vainly appointed to settle. 

After a brief historical review of the Established Church 
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from the times of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, followed by an intro- 
ductory picture of the position of English Catholics in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, the author starts from Keble’s 
sermon on “ National Apostasy,” and traces the spread of the Move- 
ment as Newman became its leader. He follows the workings of 
Newman’s mind, his difficulties, internal and external, till his con- 
version in 1845. A brief chapter, covering the years 1845-1847, 
describes the attitude taken by the Catholic world and its leaders 
towards Newman and his fellow-converts; another, relat- 
ing the concurrent course of events in the Church which they had 
left, the chief interest centres around Pusey and Manning. 
The march of events marked by the conversions of Wilberforce, 
Allies and, finally, of Manning, following upon the “ Papal Ag- 
gression ” storm, occupies the last chapter of the first volume. 

The second volume deals with domestic Catholic affairs as 
they converge chiefly around Newman and Manning, till the death 
of the two Cardinals closed the epoch that opened with Trac- 
tarianism. The author, however, does not lay down his pen here. 
As he had followed carefully the affairs of Anglicanism in its home, 
after Manning’s departure, so he continues in four ample chapters 
to chronicle its fortunes, and the fortunes of Ritualism down to 
1906. 

In his introduction the distinguished Academician modestly 
observes that, as a foreigner, he has been handicapped in the ac- 
complishment of his task.. If so, he has, we think, brilliantly over- 
come this drawback. It has, in fact, enabled him to impart to his 
study the quality of objectiveness in a higher degree than is to be 
found in many of the biographies and other sources upon which he 
has drawn. These, in many instances, have been written by per- 
sons who stood a little too near to the events and personages whom 
they portray; so that, inevitably, their viewpoints and prejudices 
have frequently twisted their judgments. 

The materials have been selected with an admirable sense of 
proportion and put together in just. perspective. The temper to- 
wards Anglicanism is uniformly kindly, though the gravity of its 
errors is nowise condoned. The author deprecates the severity of 
Catholics who consider it a danger more serious than outright 
Protestantism; regarding it as an underhand counterfeit, suspecting 
it as a diabolical snare: “ Unfortunate and unjust words that have 
been too often repeated, and have contributed in no small degree 
to alienate from the true Church souls that have been rapidly 
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approaching it.” He believes: “The daily growing imitations of 
Catholicism may in some cases put a momentary check on con- 
version; but their ultimate effect will be to familiarize souls with 
Roman practices, devotions and dogmas, and thus to create habits, 
arouse desires and awaken spiritual appetites that the Catholic 
Church alone can satisfy.” As for the Movement itself, far from 
showing a return to the principle of authority, it is rather a mani- 
festation of the principle of private judgment. For: “ Each 
clergyman who has modified, and sometimes completely changed, 
the dogmatic teaching or the ceremonial of his Church, has done 
so by his own will—I had almost written by his own fancy—acting 
according to his individual views, without authority, and often 
against the wishes of his bishop.” 

In a closing discussion of the future of Ritualism, the author 
asks whether the pressure of its Protestant antagonists will lead 
to a general or a considerable return of the present-day Ritualists 
to Rome. He hesitates to prognosticate, and confines himself to 
repeating the answer of Cardinal Newman to Father Walworth: 
Spero fore. 


THE SEQUEL TO CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. The Story 
of the English Catholics continued down to the re-establish- 
ment of their Hierarchy in 1850. By the Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Bernard Ward, F.R.Hist.S. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Two volumes. $6.00 net. 


These volumes form a worthy sequel to The Dawn of the 
Catholic Revival in England and The Eve of Catholic Emancipa- 
tios.; and bring to a successful close the arduous task undertaken 
by the author, of writing the history of English Catholicism from 
1780 till the re-establishement of the Hierarchy. For most readers 
this last contribution will possess more interest than the earlier 
works; for, of course, the activity of English Catholicism in these 
later years became immeasurably larger, and more varied, the lead- 
ing personalities more numerous, the interests wider, and the course 
of affairs more closely connected with the present day. The gener- 
ous scale of the work allows the author to trace the history of 
events, and the doings of individuals, with satisfying detail. The 
reader who looks for brilliant pages or purple patches will be dis- 
appointed; but he will find, in compensation, evidence, on the part 
of the author, of a conscientious, careful purpose to present a full 
and exact record of men and events; and a good deal of matter 
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hitherto unpublished; notably, for example, a chapter dealing with 
the movement to establish diplomatic relations -between England: 
and the Holy See in 1835. Throughout the work the central figure 
is Cardinal Wiseman, whose important role and far-reaching in- 
fluence Monsignor Ward adequately presents, although, to borrow 
his own words, Wiseman “ necessarily appears in a somewhat dif- 
ferent light in cold history from that which he assumes at the hands 
of a biographer with whom he is the central figure.” The “ old 
Catholics,” as a body, are defended against the charges of Gallican- 
ism that have been so plentifully laid against them. Among the 
minor actors on the scene who receive considerable yet not exces- 
sive notice, are Pugin, Lucas, the missionary Fathers, Dominic, 
Gentili and Ignatius Spencer. There is a brief account of the Ox- 
ford Movement; the author excuses himself from dwelling to a 
greater length on a subject upon which so much has been published 
already. He explains why the alleged coldness of the born Catho- 
lic towards the Oxford converts was not without some reasonable 
grounds. One potent influence in the Catholic revival which has 
been accorded but a passing reference by some other writers who 
have treated the matter, is here emphasized: that is,. the Irish 
famine, and the consequent immigration of Irish Catholics into 
England. To this subject a chapter is devoted which closes as 
follows: ‘They remained and still remain amongst us to give 
numbers and importance to our Catholic congregations, and their 
presence has contributed more than any other cause to the progress 
of Catholicism in this country.” The last volume closes with an 
account of Wiseman’s Pastoral from the Flaminian Gate, “ this 
pastoral which records the realization of Wiseman’s life-long hopes 
(and) is, nevertheless, admitted to have been the greatest practical 
mistake he ever made.” ; 

The work has numerous interesting illustrations; and each 
volume contains an excellent index. 


THE BOOK OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. By Arthur Elson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50 net. 


As the author tells us, this book has been planned with a 
view of placing before the general reader the main facts that will 
enable him to appreciate music intelligently. After a brief intro- 
duction on the history of music in general, the author discusses 
the lives and compositions of the great composers from the days 
of Bach, the various musical forms, the use and history of the 
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different instruments, and special topics such as orchestration, con- 
ducting, acoustics, how to read music, etc. The book is well 
printed, beautifully illustrated, and provided with appendices con- 
taining a list of important musical terms, an excellent bibliography, 
and suggestions for students. 


METHODS OF TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. By Samuel 
Chester Parker.. New York: Ginn & Co. $1.50. 
Professor Parker of the University of Chicago tells us in 

his opening chapter that the purpose of this textbook is to in- 
troduce students to a study of the principles which underlie instruc- 
tion in high school subjects. Hence the work is concerned pri- 
marily with the work of classroom teachers, and only incidentally 
with the curriculum and organization of high schools. 

While there are many books on methods of teaching viewed 
from the standpoint of elementary schools, very little has been 
written on high school methods in general. For the most part 
educators in the past have been writing books on the teaching of 
English, history, mathematics, and the sciences in high schools, but 
have paid little attention to the subject of general methods. 

The main topics discussed in this well-ordered and scientific 
treatise are the purposes of high school instruction, economy in 
classroom management, the selection and arrangement of subject 
matter, reflective thinking, training in expression, supervised study, 
the use of books, the art of questioning, the testing of teaching, 
and the like. We recommend this book to the students of our 
colleges and normal schools who are looking forward to positions 
as teachers in high schools. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. Edited by Paul 
Monroe. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.90. 


The purpose of this volume is to furnish the student a body of 
fact and opinion that through study and discussion he may acquire 
some knowledge of the entire field of secondary education, its 
purposes and its problems. The editor himself contributes the two 
opening chapters on the meaning and history of secondary educa- 
tion. Professor Farrington of Columbia discusses European sys- 
tems of secondary schools; Professor Cubberly of Stamford Uni- 
versity treats of the state systems of high schools; Professor Baker 
and Knapp of Columbia write on English literature. Other topics 
discussed are: the high school systems of the United States, the 
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organization of the high school, English literature, the classical 
languages, modern languages, the natural sciences, mathematics, the 
social sciences, the fine arts and music, vocational education and 
athletics. These subjects are all treated by specialists, so that the 
prospective teacher will have before him the conclusions that repre- 
sent in the editor’s mind the best thought and practice in the entire 
field of secondary education. 

We cannot agree with Professor Whipple of Cornell who, 
speaking of the psychology and hygiene of adolescence, strongly 
advocates the teaching of sex hygiene in our schools. Nor can 
we commend Dr. Sisson’s chapter on moral and religious education, 
which advocates a religion independent of a creed, and a vague, 
indefinite morality devoid of both basis and sanction. 


AMERICAN THOUGHT. By Woodbridge Riley, Ph.D. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

Professor Riley of Vassar College has written a brief historical 
sketch of the various schools of philosophy which have flourished in 
America from the seventeenth century. In his foreword he writes: 
“We, as a country, have been told that we have no philosophy, that 
we do but reflect the speculations of other lands. This is not 
wholly true. We have had philosophers, original thinkers who, 
though their influence may not have reached abroad, were makers 
of history at home.” 

We hardly think the learned professor has proved his point, 
for the various systems he discusses—Puritanism, Early Idealism, 
Deism, Materialism, Realism and Evolutionism—can all be traced 
to German, French, English or Scotch sources. New England 
Transcendentalism and Pragmatism may perhaps be properly termed 
American products. 

We were rather surprised to note the author’s utter miscon- 
ception of the scholastic idea of substance in his discussion of 
Samuel Johnson’s Idealism, his failure to grasp the return to scho- 
lasticism in the teachings of the New Realism, and his utter ig- 
noring of so eminent a philosopher and original thinker as Orestes 
Brownson. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By C. J. Keyser, LL.D. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 75 cents net. 
Dr. Keyser, Professor of Mathematics in Columbia University, 
has just published in book form an address which he delivered a 
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year ago before the Phi Beta Alumni in New York City. He 
tells us himself “ that the major emphasis of his address falls upon 
the great function of idealization regarded in the light of what 
mathematicians call the method or the process of limits. His 
thesis is that this process in the domain of reason indicates the 
reality and the nature of a domain beyond reason which is the 
ultimate permanent grounds of religious emotions.” The professor 
unfortunately shows himself incompetent to discuss in any adequate 
manner the relations of religion and science, when he defines re- 
ligion as “ primarily, essentially, and ultimately an emotion, or, if 
you prefer, a complex of emotions...... In its essential nature re- 
ligion does not belong to the rational domain, it does not pertain 
to the field of logic.” 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By Frank P. 
Graves. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


Professor Graves of the University of Pennsylvania has just 
published a brief compendium of the history of education. He 
tells us himseli that the present work is not a mere condensation 
of his well-known three-volume History of Education, but that 
it has been largely re-written from another viewpoint. For ex- 
ample, he lays special stress upon educational institutions and prac- 
tices, rather than theories that did not find embodiment in the 
times. More than one-half of his material deals with the last 
two centuiies because, as he rightly says, “present problems in 
education can best be analyzed through a knowledge of the prac- 
tices developed in modern times.” Considerable space has been 
given to the discussion of American education, particular emphasis 
being given to the rise and development of the American public 
school. 

Chapter IV. of Part I., on the education of the early Chris- 
tians, is a most unfair and inadequate treatment of this important 
subject. With dogmatic assurance the professor tells us “ that 
Christianity’s appeal...... was to the instinctive promptings and 
emotions, rather than to the intellect.” We are also informed that 
the early apologists ‘mingled stoicism with the teachings of 
Jesus,” that Origen was probably excommunicated for heresy; that 
Biblical inspiration and church ceremonies were borrowed from the 
Greek mysteries; that the Bishop of Rome was recognized as 
Pope in the year 445. 

In discussing the Middle Ages, the professor loves to talk of 
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the “ uncritical and superstitious works produced in the monasteries, 
and the hostility to true science and the development of individualism 
due to the rigid orthodoxy of the monastic schools.” The ac- 
ceptance of a divine revelation on the authority of a divine teach- 
ing Church, he styles the bondage of the human spirit to eccle- 
siasticism. 


THE NEW BARNES SPELLING BOOK. By Edward Mandel, 
Principal Public School No. 188B, Manhattan. New York: 
The A. S. Barnes Co. 

Mr. Mandel makes a new departure in the spelling book which 
he has just presented to the public. He acts boldly upon the prin- 
ciple that the way to teach a child how to spell correctly is to teach 
him how to spell the names of things familiar. And so we have 
here lists of words that correspond to things within the child’s 
ordinary environment, and not lists of words chosen for some 
intrinsic fitness of their own. If the aim of the teacher of spelling 
is the correct use of the tools of written expression of thought, then 
Mr. Mandel is acting upon a sound principle: and that such should 
be the aim of the scientific teacher, there can be little doubt. The 
phonic work contained in the lessons and the language text make 
the book useful for classes of the “ C” grade. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS 


The United States Bureau of Education has just issued the School System 
of Ontario, by Harold W. Foght; The Extension of Public Education, by C. A. 
Perry; and a study of the Public Schools of the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains, by Norman Frost. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has sent us its Year 
Book for 1915, which contains the reports of the executive committee, the 
secretary, and the directors of the three divisions of intercourse and education, 
economics and history, and international law. The division of Intercourse 
and Education have published Robert Bacon’s account of his trip to South 
America in the summer and autumn of 1913, for the purpose of developing 
friendship with the South American countries. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution have 
just issued an introduction to the study of the Maya Hieroglyphs, by S. G. 
Morley. 

The America Press’ latest pamphlets are: Me-xico’s Social Problem, by a 
Mexican lawyer; Woman’s Suffrage, by Martha Moore Avery; Reading and 
Character, by James J. Daly, S.J. 

Rev. Anthony Lucchetti, S.J., has published in Genoa a brief English life 
of Blessed Maria Victoria de Fornari Strata. 

Professor E. R. Shepherd of Columbia University has gathered together 
all the documents published during the present war regarding the protection 
of neutral rights at sea. In a brief introduction he points out that both Great 
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.Britain and Germany have committed violations of international law, and that 
the United States has protested against these violations directly on its own 
behalf and indirectly on behalf of other neutrals. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


La Charité, by the Abbé M. A. Janvier, O.P. Two volumes. (Paris: P. 
Lethielleux. 4frs. each.) These two volumes contain the Lenten Discourses 
which the Abbé janvier delivered at Notre Dame, in Paris, during 1914 and 
1915. Volume I. treats of the Nature and Object of Charity, while Volume II. 
treats of its effects. The subjects of the various conferences are: The Love 
of God, the Love of Self, the Love of Neighbor, the Love of One’s Country, 
the Love of the Church, Joy, Interior Peace, Social Peace, International Peace, 
Mercy, and Almsgiving. 

The Abbé Janvier, who has preached the Lenten Sermons at Notre Dame 
the past thirteen years, is the worthy successor of Lacordaire, Monsabré and 
D’Hulst. He is without question the best pulpit orator in contemporary France. 

L’Intérét de la France et VIntégrité de lAutriche-Hongrie, by Georges 
Vielmont (Paris: G. Beauchesne. 2frs. 50). This volume gives a fairly 
accurate account of the ancient rivalry between France and Austria. The 
author is quite sure of the utter destruction of the Dual Empire, and of the 
building up of a new kingdom of Bohemia as a buffer State. 

Sur Quoi le Kaiser ne Comptait pas, by Antonio B. de la Rica. Trans- 
lated and adapted from the Spanish by Christian de L’Isle. (Paris: P. 
Lethielleux. 1fr.) This interesting volume attempts to answer the accusation 
of the enemies of France that she is a country eaten up with corruption— 
immoral, skeptical, selfish—and therefore unable to meet an enemy of the 
calibre of Germany on equal terms. It is the gossipy, chatty book of a literary 
man, who gathers his impressions from his own experiences with people at 
home, and with the soldiers on the firing line. 

Le Sens de la Mort, by Paul Bourget (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 3 frs. 
50). This thesis novel of Paul Bourget answers the question: What is the 
meaning of death? A consummate artist, Bourget paints in most vivid con- 
trast the unbelieving doctor Ortegue, dying by his own hand, and the devout 
Christian soldier Lieutenant Le Gallic, dying of his wounds for France, and 
offering up his death for the conversion of his cousin, the doctor’s agnostic 
wife. All throughout the volume we see how science and faith view in dif- 
ferent light the problems of sickness and death, the love of country and the 
love of wife and husband. As the author well says: “Death has no meaning 
if it is merely an end; it has a meaning if it is a sacrifice.” 

Le Miracle de la Marne et Sainte Geneviéve, by Abbé Stéphen Coubé 
(Paris: P. Lethielleux. 0.60). The Abbé Coubé has published three sermons 
on St. Geneviéve, which he delivered in the church of St. Stephen, Paris, last 
September. In a brief preface he discusses the authenticity of the “ Miracle 
de la Marne.” 

We have received from Bloud & Gay, Paris, the following four pamphlets: 
Zeppelins, by Georges Besancon; Submarines, by G. Blanchon; Notre “75,” by 
Francis Marre; Trench Warfare, by Francis Marre. Price, 0.60 each. 

Armand Colin, of Paris, has just published The German Mind and the War, 
by E. Durkheim, and From the Congress of Vienna to the War of 1914, by 
C. Seignobos. 

Le Belgique et la France, by Abbé Stéphen Coubé (Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
0.60). In this brochure, the Abbé Coubé describes the close bond of friendship 
which for centuries has united France and Belgium. 




















Recent Events. 


The success which has attended the efforts 
Progress of the War. of the so-called Austrian submarines in the 

Mediterranean, has served to throw into re- 
lief the complete failure of the German effort to starve Great 
Britain by submarine attacks upon British commerce in the “ danger 
zone.” So complete has been this failure, that it may with con- 
fidence be anticipated that only time is required to bring about 
equally satisfactory results in the new scene of conflict. Nor would 
the complete domination of the enemy in the Mediterranean, even 
if attainable, be a serious inconvenience to Great Britain, although 
something of an annoyance. 

In view of recent British reverses in the Balkans and on the 
Tigris, it is well not to forget her successes and the strength of her 
position. So great, indeed, is this strength that even if her Allies, 
France, Russia and Italy, were to make a separate peace with 
Germany—an event of which there is not the most remote proba- 
bility—not only would she not be weakened either in power or in 
resolution, but would be made even stronger. The most serious 
of the burdens which Great Britain has at the present time to bear 
is the financing not only of her own colonies—as they were 
formerly called—but that of her Allies. Of the vast loans which 
have been raised, nearly one-third has been devoted to this purpose. 
No less a sum than nearly two thousand millions of dollars have 
been spent in this way, and further sums will under existing con- 
ditions be required. Then again, in the event of such a peace being 
made, the men now serving in France would be recalled for 
military service in Great Britain, if that were necessary, or, a 
thing more likely, to devote themselves to industrial occu- 
pations. This would enable Great Britain, by resuming manufac- 
turing and exports, to restore the balance of trade which has since 
the war been against her, involving a loss which has been the 
most serious drain on her resources. This course could easily be 
taken, for the services of the returning soldiers would not be re- 
quired for Great Britain’s own defence, as that has already been 
fully provided for, even in the event of an attempted invasion. 
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Although such an attempt would be an act of madness, and 
one which need not seriously be contemplated, these are days in 
which even acts of madness have to be guarded against. In the 
early days of the struggle such an attempt might have had some 
prospect of success, but those days are now past. The fleet is far 
stronger than it was at the beginning. In fact, the building pro- 
gramme is now so complete that ship builders who hitherto have 
been exclusively engaged on work for the navy, have now begun to 
build ships for merchandise and commerce. The German fleet is 
indeed still in being, but, so far as can be ascertained, quite unwilling 
to enter into the conflict so ardently desired by the British navy. 
Assertions have indeed been made that it has looked in vain for its 
enemy in the North Sea. Possibly this is the case. As that sea con- 
tains some eight hundred square miles, the two fleets might have 
been roaming about without meeting. But as a matter of fact, since 
the battle on the Dogger Bank in which the Bliicher was sunk, no 
opportunity has been met with for a more decisive contest. Over 
the Baltic, too, the German fleet has been deprived by British 
submarines of the degree of control it once possessed. British sea 
power has so completely established its supremacy that nothing that 
Germany has been able to do on the continents of either Europe 
or Asia has endangered that supremacy. If continued it is only 
a question of time when Germany will have to surrender to 
British terms; terms which have been repeatedly and clearly 
announced as including the restoration of Belgium and Serbia 
and the destruction of Prussian militarism. The commerce of 
Germany which has from the beginning of the war been com- 
letely paralyzed, will so remain unless the German fleet hazards 
a conflict with the British, by which it is outnumbered by more 
than two to one. The unsuccessful effort made by Germany to 
seize Calais as a base of operation on England, when she was 
relatively much stronger, is so unlikely to succeed that few hopes - 
are still entertained in this direction. 

As for the Zeppelins, they have had no military result of the 
least importance, and so many accidents have befallen them that 
they have became almost as fatal to their crews as to the enemy. 
No air raid over London has taken place since October 13th. 
Subsequent attempts have indeed been made. During December 
last London repulsed twelve Zeppelin raids, chiefly by means of a 
large fleet of aéroplanes. The elaborate precautions that have 
been taken have, in the judgment of military men, made London 
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practically as safe from this pest as the efforts of the navy have 
rendered Great Britain’s shores secure from attacks by the sub- 
marines. While Germany is in possession of French, Russian and 
Serbian territory no German has set foot on British, except as a 
prisoner. On the contrary, Germany has been stripped of posses- 
sions far more extensive, if measured by square miles, than the 
whole of the German Empire in Europe. 

This bare enumeration of facts is made not in a spirit of boast- 
fulness, but as a reason for justifying the firm determination which 
now exists in England—notwithstanding recent untoward events— 
to persevere to the end. Recent visitors declare that that determina- 
tion is not only not shaken, but is more fixed and resolute than it was 
at the beginning. The easy-going attitude of Great Britain dur- 
ing the first year of the war injured her reputation among neutrals. 
Even the Temps and other French papers felt called upon to give 
utterance to criticism which was meant to be friendly. Foot-ball, 
horse-racing, and other amusements made them ask the question 
whether England would ever wake up. Now all is seen to be changed. 
To-day London streets are full of soldiers, who have become part and 
parcel of the national life. From being a purely naval power, Great 
Britain has now an army able to cope with those of the continent. 
The measure of compulsion which is now being carried through 
Parliament, is no indication of hesitation on the part of the people 
about carrying on the war to a successful conclusion. So far as 
there is division, it is only as to the means. In the eyes of a 
minority, the success of the voluntary system has been so great that 
anything like conscription is looked upon as indefensible. Even 
the majority would have hesitated to support the qualified conscrip- 
tion which has been introduced, had it not been that Mr. Asquith 
had given a pledge that if any noteworthy number of unmarried 
men did not enroll themselves under the Derby scheme, measures 


“would have to be taken to enforce the claim of the nation on their 


service, before that which it had upon married men and fathers of 
families. It was in reliance upon this pledge that the married men 
as a body enrolled, while it was found that some six hundred thou- 
sand of unmarried had held back. It thus became Mr. Asquith’s 
duty to keep faith with the married men. 

The mobilization of British industries for war purposes is 
almost complete. Factory after factory is working day and night, 
seven days a week, employing men and women in the making of 
shells. The Government has under its control more than two thou- 
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sand munition factories. In fact, it may be said that almost the 
entire industrial output of the country is now under Government 
control. The whole North country is one vast arsenal. Persons 
competent to judge, declare that no more striking example of na- 
tional energy directed, consolidated and centralized under direct 
Government control has ever existed. Employer and employee 
have alike become the servants of the State. There can no longer 
be any doubt that England has at last as a whole bent her back to 
her task. There are, of course, individuals here and there who 
hold back. It would be strange if none were found among a 
population of forty-five millions. Strange to say, fault is found 
with the Government itself. The delay in making cotton contra- 
band, weakness in the enforcement of the blockade, permission 
to export to neutral countries certain articles useful to the enemy, 
have made more or less widespread the feeling that the Govern- 
ment is not strong enough in its general conduct of the war. 
The recent reorganization of the General Staff, or rather its 
re-creation, is in response to this demand. It would, however, 
be unjust to attribute the resignation of the British Commander- 
in-Chief to the same reason. Nothing but complete satisfaction is 
expressed at the way in which he has conducted the campaign, and 
there is no room for doubt that the reason alleged was the real 
reason. 

No important change has taken place in the battle line in 
France and Flanders. The Allies have made no attempt to break 
through since September. They have, however, rendered their posi- 
tions practically impregnable, as is proved by the recent failure of 
the Germans to break through on a narrow front where they massed 
a force of fifty thousand men, including the Prussian Guard, under 
the command, it was reported, of Field Marshal von Mackensen. 
The strength of the Allied position is largely due to an elaborately 
constructed system of trenches. At a section recently visited by a 
newspaper correspondent, on a front of just over ten miles, slightly 
over two hundred and thirty-four miles of trenches had been con- 
structed. To make certainty still more secure, another forty-six 
miles of other trenches are being dug, so that there will be in that 
neighborhood two hundred and eighty miles of trenches on ten 
miles front. Elsewhere a certain division has two hundred and 
fifty miles of trenches, and a certain army corps has four hundred 
and fifty miles. These facts form the basis for an estimate that 
there are twenty miles of trenches to every mile of front, so that 
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between Switzerland and the North Sea the French, British and 
Belgian armies have at least ten thousand miles of trenches. 

As to the defenders of these trenches, neutrals who visit France 
testify to the undaunted spirit and determination which is every- 
where manifested. The utmost confidence is felt that the enemy 
would be driven out, although how and when no one could say. 
There is no sign of wearying; France is as resolute as in the 
eighteenth century. 

The change in the command of the British forces had been 
preceded by an enlargement of the powers of General Joffre. He 
has been made Generalissimo of all the French forces acting in 
Europe, so that he is now supreme director of the armies not only 
in France but at Saloniki. General Castelnau has been appointed 
Chief of the Staff, while still retaining the command of a group 
of armies. This has not prevented his paying a visit to the French 
army of the East. All these changes are with the view to greater 
unity of action, and to prevent the frittering away of the strength 
of the Allies. The same object was had in view in the formation 
of a common Allied Staff. 

It is generally recognized that the decisive conflict will be in 
France, and that reverses which take place elsewhere, however 
mortifying they may be, will not affect the ultimate issue to any 
serious extent, although they will undoubtedly modify in some 
degree the terms of peace. The unwonted spectacle of British 
Ministers of State paying visits to Paris to take part in councils 
of war, testifies to their determination to unify their plans both 
in the way of carrying on the war and in the taking of diplomatic 
action. Its first result was the determination to retain Saloniki 
and in the concession made by Greece of a free hand in the surround- 
ing district. 

The Loan of Victory was not only a great success in itself, 
but was a manifestation of the determination of all classes to prose- 
cute the war to a successful issue, and of their confidence in the 
attainment of that result. All classes, from the highest to the low- 
est, contributed. The number of small subscribers shows that the 
financial mobilization of the whole country has been accomplished. 
No fewer than two million people are estimated to have participated, 
thereby more than realizing the expectations of the Government. 
Perhaps an even more gratifying feature is the fact that subscrip- 
tions were received from many foreign countries, Switzerland, Hol-. 
land, Norway and Sweden, as well as our own. In London no 
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less a sum than one hundred and twenty millions was subscribed. 
This is a demonstration of the most practical kind of the confidence 
in French success, which is felt throughout the world. Another 
testimony is the fact that the gold reserve of the Bank of France 
is now the largest ever before attained by any bank of the world. 
This is due to the response made last May to the appeal of the 
Government for the exchange for notes of the gold in the people’s 
possession. 

While on the Western front things remain still in statu quo, 
the threatened German offensive having so far failed, on the East- 
ern front Russia has already given signs of that wonderful recup- 
erative power for which she is distinguished. The Germans have 
failed to make any progress in the neighborhood of Riga or Dvinsk, 
while farther South the Austrians have been pushed back a con- 
siderable distance. Nothing, however, has taken place of decisive 
importance, not enough even to influence Rumania. The deter- 
mination of the Tsar is still unshaken. “ Rest assured,” he said 
recently in an address to one of the Russian armies, “I will not 
make peace before we have forced the last of the enemy out of the 
limits of the mother country, and not otherwise than with the con- 
sent of our Allies, to whom we are bound not by paper, but by 
sincere friendship and ties of blood.” This declaration sets at rest 
some rumors of a separate peace which had been put into circula- 
tion. Like other countries, perhaps even more than in other coun- 
tries, Germany has her agents and sympathizers, and in Russia 
these belong, to a large extent, to the higher circles. Since the 
time of Peter the Great, Russia has been dependent upon her 
nearest neighbor in various ways, and until the present Kaiser took 
upon himself the personal control of German affairs, it had been 
a cardinal point of Germany’s foreign policy to stand well with 
Russia. There are, too, a large number of German settlers in 
Russian territory. Hence a powerful German influence exists in 
Russia, and this is being used to secure for Germany an early and 
separate peace. The Tsar’s words show that they have failed again, 
as they have failed once before. 

This is the more worthy of note as there is good reason to 
believe that Russia is the scene of serious political agitation. For 
about a month a very strict censorship suppressed all information 
about internal affairs. The two thousand cabled messages which 
had been held up when released indicated the existence of very 
great internal difficulties. The meeting of the Duma, so much de- 
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sired by the people, had been indefinitely postponed. So-called 
Monarchist conferences in various cities had demanded the with- 
drawal of constitutional guarantees. Reactionaries were making 
themselves heard in denunciation of virtually everybody and every- 
thing in Russia outside their own ranks as revolutionaries, includ- 
ing public men, students, the educated classes generally and the 
larger cities. To these difficulties has been added the necessity of 
taking military action in yet another place. In Persia, Turks and 
Germans have for sometime been codperating with deserters from 
the Persian gendarmerie in the perpetration of divers outrages, and 
in the collection of arms and munitions of war. So threatening 
had these efforts become that Russia had to send an army into 
Persia. It has had some degree of success, although not by any 
means complete, if the news just received of the capture of Kerman- 
shah by the Turks is true. As it was by Turkish regular troops 
that Kermanshah has been taken, the consequence will be that still 
another country, Persia, will be involved in the war, unless, and 
this is quite possible, on account of its utter weakness a merely 
passive attitude is adopted. 

The British forces, after the defeat of the attempt to take 
Bagdad, are now on the defensive at Kut-el-Amara, and according 
to recent rumors are in danger of being surrounded. A relieving 
army from the south which, it is said, includes the Indian troops 
recently removed from France, may have arrived, as has so often 
been the case with the Allies in the present war, too late to be of 
service. The most recent report, however, is that Russia is ad- 
vancing along a hundred mile front in the Caucasus. This, it is 
hoped, will cause a diversion of the Turkish forces towards the 
north, and be in this way of service to the British. The attempt 
on Egypt which has been so well advertised shows as yet no sign 
of development, nor does it excite any great degree of apprehension 
among the British. Experts admit that it is now possible, after 
the opening of the way for Germany through Bulgaria, to send as 
many as four army corps to take part in this effort with some 
three hundred and fifty thousand Turks. But the British have had 
ample time for preparation, and in this case they have the support 
of the navy. 

The united forces of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey and 
Bulgaria have succeeded in overcoming all resistance in Serbia. 
There is now in no part of the country any opposition—for the 
time being. The Franco-British forces arrived too late to effect 
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a junction with the Serbians, and were forced to retire into Greece, 
where at Saloniki they have decided upon a definite stand, to make 
of it, to use the words of Count Reventlow, a fortified gate of 
invasion into the Balkan Peninsula. Greece has more or less un- 
willingly consented to give to the Allies a zone for free military 
action. Saloniki is easily defended, and is said to have been ren- 
dered impregnable. No attack so far has been made, but it is 
thought that one is impending. One question to be settled is who 
is to make it. The Germans are not sufficiently numerous, having 
had to withdraw troops as a safeguard against the possible entry of 
Rumania into the war. Moreover, in the recent attempted offensive 
against France there were, it is said, troops that had been serving 
in Serbia. If Bulgarians were to cross the Greek frontier, so 
strong is the feeling of hatred borne towards them by the Greeks, 
that it would no longer be in the power of King Constantine to 
hold back his people from war with Bulgaria, which they look upon 
as their hereditary enemy. Hence it is possible that the task will 
be intrusted to the Turks. 

Although the Serbians were unable to defend their territory 
from the attacks of an overwhelming number of assailants, yet 
even over this small but heroic nation the victory is far from 
complete. Although many changes have taken place in the conduct 
of war the old principles of warfare are unchanged, of which one 
is that it is not the possession of fortresses or territory that is 
essential, so long as the army remains in being. Germany is 
already beginning to find out that her campaign against Russia has 
failed, because the Russian armies were not dispersed. Even little 
Serbia has preserved her army, and will be ready to offer one 
hundred thousand men within two months time for a new offensive 
against the enemy. That Italy did not offer a more effectual 
resistance to the Austrian attack on Montenegro has caused sur- 
prise, especially because the possession of the port of Cattaro was 
for her a matter of importance. Not of supreme importance, 
indeed, for Avlona is the door of the Adriatic, and this is now in 
the possession of Italy. Montenegro, after a resistance which has 
lasted for a year and a half, yielded to the Central Powers and 
agreed to sign a treaty of peace. Reports that reach us just as we 
write this state, however, that Montenegro found the terms too 
severe; that she has rejected them, and is to continue fighting. 

British arms have met with many reverses; some consolation, 
however, is to be found in the fact that in one case, at all events, 
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the failure has been brilliant. The landing at Gallipoli is said to 
have been the accomplishment of a deed hitherto looked upon as 
impossible, so exposed were the beaches and so numerous the oppo- 
nents. The campaign was carried on under the greatest of diffi- 
culties. Every yard held by the Allies was commanded by the 
enemy’s guns, while the assailants were far outnumbered by the 
defenders. Up to December 11th the casualties had been 25,279 
dead, 74,881 wounded and 12,501 missing, making a total number 
of 112,661, in addition to an unusually formidable sick list. Var- 
ious battleships also had been lost, and an incredible amount of 
money spent, with nothing to show for it, except the record of the 
heroism of the soldiers and sailors, notably of the Australians and 
New Zealanders. In fact, the Dardanelles expedition for faulty 
inception and blundering execution must be reckoned as the most 
monumental failure British arms have ever met with. When evac- 
uation was at last decided upon, it was carried out so skillfully as 
practically to have entailed no loss. The departure was, of course, 
quite naturally proclaimed by the Turks to have been a great vic- 
tory. In the presence of his Parliament the Sultan prostrated 
himself in humble gratitude to God for the careful watch which 
He had taken over his people. 

Italy, although the only one of the foes of the Central Powers 
whose forces are carrying the war entirely in the enemy’s country, 
has not for many months made any appreciable progress. By land- 
ing an army in. Albania, she has entered upon a new campaign in 
support of the Serbians and Montenegrins. East Africa is the 
only colony left in German hands, and has so far resisted every 
attack which the British have been able to make. A new expedition 
is now being undertaken, consisting largely of volunteers from 
South Africa, many of them Boers who fought against the British 


in 1808. 

















With Our Readers. 


F one were to declare that the gardener need not concern himself 
about the life of the seed which he plants in the ground; nor its 
care and nourishment, he would be regarded as a lunatic by the rest 
of men. Yet self-appointed leaders of thought to-day may declare, 
amid the approving applause of their audience, that it makes no dif- 
ference whether the soul of the young child is alive or not with truth 
and principle and doctrine. No care need be taken of its intellectual 
and spiritual life, no care of its growth—it will, like Topsy, just grow; 
and the more it is left to itself the more beautiful will be its flowering. 
We all know this is nonsense with regard to the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms; we all know it is nonsense with the whole kingdom of 
man—when there is question of a natural science, like arithmetic or 
geography or literature or music; yet many will not admit it in a 
matter that is a far more exact and definite and important science than 
any of these—the science of conduct. Conduct springs from belief, 
and of belief also is character born. Conduct is only belief or the 
denial of belief in action. A Christian country will have Christian 
standards; a Christian country that is losing its dogmatic faith will 
more and more approach pagan standards. Divorce; decline of the 
birth-rate; love of pleasure; disrespect for law and the rights of 
others are the result not of economic conditions, but of the loss of 
Christian faith, of the loss of belief in Christ’s teachings and Christ’s 
commandments. 
* * 6 * 
HE comparative statistics of Catholic and Protestant countries 
prove the fact most conclusively. The grave evil of the day is 
that the questioning and denial of principles is the accepted thing. 
Self-expression is the god to be worshipped. Restraint, forbearance, 
resignation, asceticism, are out of date. 

The European War is teaching the serious ones of the world a 
different lesson, but in our own country the same sophomoric irre- 
sponsibility; the same unconcern about the personal and eternal re- 
lations of the soul to God, of the creature to the Creator, are show- 
ing themselves in book, magazine, newspaper. The past is flouted; 
the validity of reason is denied; the present is a plaything which mood 
and fancy are to direct as they may, so long as novelty and experiment 
control the helm. 

It is well to be progressive; it is better to be wise. From yes- 
terday we will learn the wisdom that will guide us to-day. The man 
who will not learn from his fathers writes himself down as a fool. 
And it is surely time for the children of earth to know that those 
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printed organs that promise an entirely new and changed earth because 
of their novel preachings, are but mocking the hopes of humankind. 


* cS * * 


R. FOERSTER, professor at the University of Munich, who is 
not a Catholic and whose works have been reviewed in THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD, wrote: 

“As the result of long experience, theoretical and practical in the 
difficult work of character training, I have been led to realize the 
deep meaning and the profound pedagogical wisdom of the Christian 
method of caring for souls, and to appreciate, through my own ex- 
perience, the value of the old truths.” 

Another non-Catholic, Sir Thomas Clouston, of the University 
of Edinburgh, writes in his recent talk on Mental Diseases: “It is 
strange that the physiological inductions of the old Catholic Church 
as to the dietetic management of the nisus generativus and its volitional 
control have been so neglected by modern physicians, founded as they 
were on the experiences of the terrific conflict with nature that was 
implied in the early Christian theory, that sexual desire was more or 
less of the devil, and should be eradicated by all men who wished to 
attain a high religious ideal, and on the experiences of the later rule 
of priestly celibacy. My own belief is that the Catholic view of re- 
pression and eradication being, for the sake of argument, granted, al- 
most every rule of the Church as to food and fasting and every prac- 
tice of the monastic orders, and every conventual regulation, is a cor- 
rect physiological principle.” 





HE purpose of the Conference on Unity held by fifteen of the 
Protestant denominations at Garden City, Long Island, New 
York, from January 4th to January 6th, 1916, was to prepare a pro- 
gramme for a future World Congress on “ Faith and Order.” While 
unity is the ultimate aim of those who promote the Congress, it is 
confessedly far-off: and indeed there is at present no common under- 
standing of what the unity aimed at really means or involves. The 
immediate and only tangible purpose at present is for the different 
Protestant denominations to meet and hold discussion, “‘ with a view to 
ascertain whether the doctrines of faith and order, which they severally 
embody, stand in the way of an organic union of Christendom, and 
if they do, in what manner and to what extent they are susceptible 
of explanation and adjustment whereby such obstacles may be re- 
moved from the way of unity.” The Garden City Conference was 
participated in by representatives of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the Presbyterian, the Methodist, the Baptist, the Lu- 
theran, the Congregational, the Moravian, the Disciples of Christ 
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and the Church of England in Canada. All that the Conference 
accomplished, beyond the promotion of good will among its 
members, was the passing of a resolution that they would meet again to 
state publicly wherein they differ on matters of Christian faith 
and discipline. In so far as good will and a sympathetic under- 
standing of other’s views and the reasons thereof are promoted by 
these conferences, they will have the good wishes of every Catholic. 
The discussions must bring home to the souls of many participating 
therein how utterly different from the divine, definite and integral 
Truth of Jesus Christ is the changeable, compromising and mutually 
contradictory teachings of the Protestant Churches of to-day. 
Earnest consideration of how the division, protest and denial of 
Protestant Churches for the past three hundred years have made 
Christian truth a laughing stock of thoughtful men, ought surely to be 
an efficacious means of leading to an acceptance of that Unity which, 
from the beginning to this day, has been the only Unity known of 
Christendom—unity through the See of Peter. 

To those who, at Garden City, came together to consider the 
differences with regard to doctrine and discipline that distinguish the 
Protestant sects, the Holy Father presented kindly yet clearly the one 
foundation upon which Christian unity must be built: belief in and 
acceptance of the authority of the representative of Christ on earth, 
of the one to whom all men have been given over to be fed, who is the 
source and cause of the unity of the Church. 

* ok * * 


HE following letter from Cardinal Gasparri was read at the open- 
ing of the Conference: 


Your project of an international convention of all who believe in Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour, to accomplish the speedy fulfillment of the final 
prayer of the Lord, that all may be one, I have, in obedience to your request, 
submitted to the Most Holy Father. I need not here describe the affection 
with which I saw the august Pontiff kindled for you. For you well know 
that the plans of the Roman Pontiffs, their cares and their labors, have always 
been specially directed to the end that the sole and unique Church, which 
Jesus Christ ordained and sanctified with His divine Blood, should be most 
zealously guarded and maintained, whole, pure, and ever abounding in love, 
and that it should both let its light shine and open wide its door for all who 
rejoice in the name of man and who desire to gain holiness upon earth and 
eternal happiness in heaven. 

The august Pontiff, therefore, was pleased with your project of examining 
in a sincere spirit, and without prejudice, the essential form of the Church, 
“or the inner essence of the Church,” and he earnestly hopes that, under the 
spell of its native beauty, you may settle all disputes and work with prosper- 
ous issue, to the end that the mystical Body of Christ be no longer suffered to 
be rent and torn, but that by harmony and codperation of men’s minds, and 
likewise by the concern of their wills, unity of faith and communion may at 
last prevail throughout the world of men. 
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Thanking you, then, that you have thought well to request the aid and 
support of the Roman Pontiff in expediting your worthy project, His Holiness 
expresses his earnest desire that the end may answer your expectations, and he 
asks the same of Christ Jesus with fervent prayers, all the more because with 
the voice of Christ Himself sounding before and bidding him, he knows that 
he himself, as the one to whom all men have been given over to be fed, is the 
source and cause of the unity of the Church. 


To a request for permission to give this letter publicity, His 
Eminence replied in part: 

The august Pontiff, therefore, kindly permits that copies of my letter 
which, though a faithful, are yet but a faint, portrait of the pontifical love, 
shall be sent to all to whose welfare and peace you believe they will contribute. 

It is a pleasure to repeat the encouragement that the aid and earnest 
prayers of the Roman Pontiff will never be lacking to anyone who, having freed 
himself from prejudiced opinions, with a true and sincere will strives with all 
his strength that the unity of faith and fellowship instituted by Christ and built 
upon Peter may be restored, and that all who are enrolled in the name of 
Christian may betake themselves to the bosom of the one most loving Church, 
and may be joined and associated as members with Christ the Head. 


* * * * 


es Conference decided that the chief practical questions to be 
considered with regard to Church unity might be summarized as 
follows: 

1. A clergy so authenticated that without violations of the prin- 
ciples of any, their standing may be regarded as regular by them all. 

2. Complete intercommunion of believers upon some agreed prin- 
ciple and orderly method. 

3. Sufficient administrative coordination to enable Churches with- 
out loss of desirable home rule, to act as a whole. 

If one were to assume simply the attitude of a student of in- 
stitutions, he would find no promise of organic unity or the possi- 
bility of it in these considerations. An organic body is a body in 
which there is the one principle of life, and that principle of life 
directs all its members. In the Church, Christ is the Head and we 
are the members. And that Mystical Body of Christ must have its 
true and exact representation before men. Christ must live sensibly 
before men as He lived once in His human body, and walked among 
them and preached and did the works which no other man ever did. 
For He must be seen and known of men, if He is to be the Principle 
of His Own organic life to them and in them. So He said Him- 
self that His Church would be as a city set upon a mountain top; 
as a candle in its candle stick; as a rock immovable—a Church which 
all men could see and hear; so visible and so audible that they who 
refused to hear it should be held by all others as anathema. 

He has made His Church visible; He has appointed His repre- 
sentative who, reigning since His Ascension into heaven, reigns still 
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and will reign until the end, the source of organic unity, of organic 
life to the visible Church of Christ. “For behold I am with you 
all days even to the consummation and the end.” 

This is essentially the Christian and the Catholic view of the 
Church of Christ. Unity visible because of unity invisible; the life 
of truth for the salvation of all, common to all; kept the same and 
undefiled because of the possession of Christ’s divine protection 
through His representative on earth. 

Christian faith means, therefore, the acceptance of the revealed 
truth which Christ gave to His Church, on the authority of the 
Church. The authority is humanly real to us: it is visible; it is 
active; it is independent of us—else it would have no meaning for 
us: else it would be our servant rather than our master; we would 
be the judge, and there would be no question of bringing ourselves 
under its captivity. 

It will be seen at once that true Christian faith lifts the soul 
beyond the ocean of human differences, of human debates, of human 
discussions. Such faith depends not on human learning; nor Biblical 
lore; nor erudite philosophy; nor human necessities or expediency ; 
nor civil power, nor love of country; no—Christian faith is above 
and beyond all things human as God is above them. It places the 
same obligation upon the rich and the poor; the learned and the 
simple. It is the acceptance of the full revelation of Jesus Christ 
through the authority that Christ has commissioned to keep it 
intact before the world. They who heard Christ speak, heard 
Him speak simply as a man. Many walked away and heard 
Him no more. They who remained, submitted their understanding 
to Him; accepted His word; believed the mystery on His authority. 
There was no one else to whom they might go; He alone had the 
words of eternal life. And in the history of our Christian era the 
same attitude characterizes the true Christian of to-day. The Church 
is seen by him as a human institution; at its head reigns a man, 
the Pope, the Bishop of Rome, the successor of St. Peter, who speaks 
with the authority of Christ, and the Christian accepts and believes, 
for there is no other authority in the world to whom he may go; 
this Voice alone has the words of eternal truth. And, accepting it, 
the Christian renews the life of faith in Christ and is made a member 
of that Body of which Christ Himself is the Head. 

* * * * 


HIS the Catholic idea, as it may be called, whether one accept 

it or not, does make for unity. Its process is evident, sensible, un- 
deniable. The Protestant idea, whatever else it may lead to, does 
not and cannot of itself lead to unity at all. Of its very nature it 
leads to division. For if it has any characteristic it is the character- 
istic of individualism. Authority it never preaches, but always 
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denies. If asked for its vital principle of organic life it will answer: 
Christ. But Christ is one; and when asked how He can honestly 
reveal Himself not only in different but in mutually contradictory 
ways, Protestantism cannot answer. It must deny itself or deny the 
integrity of Christ; or ask human reason to stultify itself. It does 
not seek to do away with differences, for it knows not how they can 
be done away with; but it does seek now to have its divisions live 
together in harmony. It seeks harmony first and unity afterwards. 

This attitude is directly opposed to Christ and to the words of 
Christ, for Christ said explicitly that fidelity to His teaching meant 
not peace but the sword. When He warned men that He, in the 
presence of the Eternal Father, would confess all those who confessed 
Him before men, and deny those who denied Him before men, He 
added: “Do not think that I came to send peace upon earth. I came 
not to send peace but the sword. For I came to set a man at variance 
against his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And a man’s enemies 
shall be they of his own household. He that loveth father or mother 
more than Me, is not worthy of Me, and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than Me is not worthy of Me. And he that taketh not up his 
cross, and followeth Me is not worthy of Me.” 

He that makes peace his foremost desire and aim is, therefore, 
false to Christ. To measure all things by the standard of peace at 
any price is to abandon all principle. If peace were the mission of 
the Church of Christ the world would never have known its greatest 
heroes; and life would be emptied of all the blessings that spell hope 
for humankind. And the severe words of Christ read us a lesson 
which is very much needed to-day—truth alone, with the sacrifices 
and the sufferings loyalty to it entails, gives birth to peace; and that 
warfare in the cause of truth will never cease so long as this world 
exists. But evidently the peace of the world is of more value to 
Protestantism than the cause of eternal life through truth with Christ. 
It is not to be wondered at, then, that one of the Protestant bishops 
at the Garden City Conference said: “I am convinced that this move- 
ment will be not only for the union of the Church, but for the peace 
of the world.” 

* * * a 

ND among all the considerations that are subsequently to come 

up for argument, there is to be no mention of the question: 
Did Christ reveal a definite faith that all men are bound to accept? 
And it is understood that no Protestant sect is to be asked to give up 
its particular tenets. The clergy of each is to be so authenticated 
as to be regarded as regular by all; complete agreement is to be asked 
only on one agreed principle; administrative efficiency is to be promoted, 
but individual hegemony is to be retained. In other words, all are 
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not to be incorporated into a common, vital life; but each is to re- 
tain its own life, and all the others are to give it recognition. It is 
important with the importance of eternity to remember that, in big 
things as well as little, compromise is not unity. 





HE following passage taken from Dr. Shanahan’s article, The 
Genesis of Kant’s Criticism, in the December, 1915, issue of THE 
CaTHoLic Wortp goes far to prove the author’s fitness for his task, 
and—this is the reason we quote—reads us a well expressed and wise 
lesson of what criticism should mean to us not only in literature but 
also in life: 

“The most effective kind of criticism, after all, is the sympa- 
thetic: putting oneself in another’s place, peering out at the world 
through his mind’s eye, and then, if need be, opening ours a little 
wider to gather in and garner the vision that he missed. The critic’s 
vocation is not unlike the actor’s: he should sympathetically become, 
for the time and occasion being, the character he would interpret and 
portray, whether he believe in him or no; and to bring about this 
psychological exchange of personality, the prime requisite is to dis- 
cover the secret founts and central fires of that other’s inspiration. 
Only by discovering these, and moving forwards from them with him 
whom we would impersonate, can we intelligently occupy his stand- 
point, feel the cross-currents of his mental life, experience the force 
of his logical temptations, and lay hold of the idea that presided 
over the destinies of his spirit and foreordained its ways. Criticism 
loses none of its force, nay it gains immeasurably by allying itself 
with this explorative sort of sympathy, which teaches us, as nothing 
else so well could, that the paths of error are sometimes easy and the 
ways of truth not always plain.” 





S a result of the re-organization of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
a new National Council was created, which will hereafter have 
its headquarters in Washington, D. C. This Council will supervise 
the work of thirteen Metropolitan Councils throughout the United 
States. A new monthly magazine, entitled The National Catholic 
Monthly Magazine, is to succeed The St. Vincent de Paul Quarterly 
as the organ of the Society. It is announced that the first number will 
appear in January, 1917. The officers of the Society are: President, 
Thomas M. Mulry, New York: Vice-Presidents, Thomas G. Rapier, 
New Orleans; J. L. Hornsby, St. Louis; Richard C. Gannon, Chicago ; 
John Rea, Philadelphia; Thomas W. Hynes, Brooklyn; James A. 
McMurry, Boston; Secretary, Edmond J. Butler, New York; 
Treasurer, Robert Biggs, Baltimore. 
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